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FOREWORD. 

0 * 

These lectures are intended to give an outline 
' f Yoga, in order to prepare the student to take 
p, for practical purposes, the Sutms o/Pafanjali, 
le chief treatise on Yoga. I have on hand, with 
ly friend Bhagavan Das as collaborateur, a 
■ansTation of these Sujras, with Vyasa’s comm en- 
yy, and a further commentary and elucidation 
Written i» the light of Theosophy. To prepare 
pe sTudent for the mastering of that more^difti- 
i lit task, these lectures were designed ; hence the 
pany references to Patanjali. They may, how- 
|ver, also s^ve to give to ihe ordinary lay reader 
' a^ne idea of the Science of sciences, and perhaps 
lure a few towr^s its study. 


Annie Besant. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE NATURE OF YOGA. 


.Brothe,rs : 

• In ftiis first discourse we shall concern ourselves 
with the gaining of a general idea of the subject of 
Yoga, seeking its place in nature, its own char¬ 
acter,Its object in human evolution. ^ 

The Meaning of the Universe. 

Eet us, first of all, ask ourselves, looking at the 
world around us, what it is that the history of the 
wqrld signifies. When we read history, what 
does the history tfll lis ? It seems to be a moving 
panorama ef people and events, but it is really 
i only a danCe of shadows; the people are shadows, 
not realities, the kings and statesmen, the minis- 
ters and armies ; and the events—the battles and 
reyolutions, the rises and falls of States—are the 
most shAdow-like dance of all. Even if the 
hisforiaa tries to go deeper, if he deals with 
economic conditions, with social organisations^ 
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with the study of the tendencies of the currents 
of thought, even then he ia in the midst of 
shadows, the illusory shadows cast by unseen 
realities. This world is full of forms that are illu¬ 
sory, and the values arc all wrqng, the proportions 
are out of focus. The things which a man of the 
world thinks valuable, a •spiritual mjn must cast 
aside as worthless. The diamonds of the world, 
with their glare and glitter in the rays ‘of the 
toutside sun, are mere fragments of broken glass 
to the man of knowledge. The crown of the 
King, the sceptre of the Emperor, the triumph of 
earthly power, are less than nothing to th^ man 
who has had one glimpse of the majesty of the 
Self. What is, then, real ? What is truly valuable ? 
Our answer will be very different from the answer 
given by the man of the world. 

“ The universe exists for the sake of the Self.” 
Not for what the outer world can give, not for 
control over the objects of desires, not for the sake 
even of beauty or pleasure, (5oes the Great Archi¬ 
tect plan and build His worlds. He has tilled them 
with objects, beautiful and pleasure-giving. The 
great arch of the sky above, the mouijtains with 
snow-clad peaks, the valleys soft with verdure, and 
fragrant with blossoms, the oceans with their vast 
depths, their surface now calm as a lake, now toss¬ 
ing in fury—they all exist, not for the objects 
theipselves, but for their value to the Self, ^ot for 
thejpiselves, because they are anything in them- 
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selves, but that the purpose of the Self may be 
served, and his manifestations made possible. 

The world, with all its beauty, its happiness and 
suffering, its joys and pains, is planned with the 
utmost ingenuity, ii order that the powers of the 
Self may be shewn forth in manifestation. From 
the fire-mis*^^ to the Loobs, all exists for the sake of 
the Self. The lowest grain of dust, the mightiest 
Deva in his heavenly regions, the plant that grows 
out of sight in the nook of a mountain, the star that- 
shines aloft over us-all these exist m order that the 
fragments of the one Self, embodied in countless 
forms, may realise their own identity, and manifest 
the powers of the Self through the matter that 
envelops them. 

There is but one Self in the lowliest dust and 
the loftiest Deva. “ Mamamsha,” “ My portion,” 
“ a portion of My Self,” says Shrl Krshna, are all 
tliese JIvatmas, all these living Spirits. For them 
the universe exists ; for them the sun shines, and 
the waves roll, an d the winds blow, and the rain 
falls, that the Self may know himself as manifested 
in matter, ^s embodied in the universe. 

o 

The Unfolding of Consciousness. 

One of those pregnant and significant ideas which 
Theosophy scatters so lavishly around is this— 
that the same scale is repeated over and over again, 
the suEie succession of events in larger or smaller 
cycles. If you understand one cycle, you under- 
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stand the whole. The same laws by which a solar 
system is builded go to the building up of the system 
of man. The laws by which the Self unfolds his 
powers in the universe, from the fire-mist up to the 
Logos, are the same laws of ccinsciousness which 
repeat themselves in the universe of man. If you 
understand them in the ond, you can equally under- 
^ stand them in the other. Grasp them in the small, 
and the large is revealed to you. Grasp them in 
<he large, and the small becomes intelligible to you. 

The great unfolding from the stone to the God 
goes on through millions of years, through aeons 
of time. But the long unfolding that takes place 
in the universe takes place in a shorter time-cycle 
within the limit of humanity, and this in a cycle so 
brief tliat it seems as nothing beside the longer 
one. Within a still briefer cycle a similar unfolding 
takes place in the individual—rapidly, swiftly, with 
all the force of its past behind it. These forces that 
manifest and unveil themsqjves in eVohition are 
cumulative in their power. Embodied in the stone, 
in the mineral world, they grow and put out a little 
more of strength, and in the mineral wogrld accom¬ 
plish their unfolding. Then they become too 
strong foi^ the mineral, and press on into the 
vegetable world. There they unfold more and 
more of their divinity, until they become too 
mighty for the vegetable, and become animal. 

Expanding within and gaining experiences from 
the animal, they again overflow the limits of the 
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^nitnal, and appear as the human. In the human 
being they still grcJw and accumulate with eyer- 
increasing force, and exert greater pressure against 
the barrier ; and then out of the human, they press 
into the super-human. This last process of evolu¬ 
tion is called Yoga. 

Coming 4o the individual. The man of our own 
^globe ^has behind him his long evolution in other 
chains than ours—this same evolution through 
mineral.to vegetable, through vegetable to animal,* 
. through animal to man, and then from our last 
dwelling-place in the lunar orb on to this terrene 
* globe that we call the earth. Our evolution here 
has all the force of the last evolution in it, and 
hence, w4ien we come to this shortest cycle of 
evolution which is called Yoga, the man hjs be¬ 
hind him the whole of the forces accumulated in 
his human evolution, and it is the accumulation of 
th’ese forces which enables him to make the pass¬ 
age so rapidly. We»must connect our Yoga with 
the evolution of consciousness everywhere, else we 
shall not understand it at all; for the laws of evo¬ 
lution of consciousness in a universe are exactly 
the same'as the laws of Yoga, and the principles 
whereby consciousness unfolds itself in the great 
evolution of humanity are the same principles that 
we* take in Yoga and deliberately apply to the 
more rapid unfolding of our own consciousness. 
S(j th* Yoga, when it is definitely begun, is not a 
new thing, as some people imagine. 
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The whole evolution is one in its essence- The 
sucqession is the same, the sequences identical. 
Whether you are thinking of the unfolding of con¬ 
sciousness in the universe, or in the human race, 
or in the individual, you can stiitly the laws of the 
whole, and in Yoga you learn to apply those 
same laws to your own consciousness' rationally 
*and definitely. All the laws are one, however 
different in their stages of manifestation. 

* If you look at Yoga in this light, then this Yoga, 
which seemed so alien and so far off, will begin to 
wear a familiar face, and come to you in a .-garb 
not wholly strange. As you study the unfolding 
of consciousness, and the corresponding evolution 
of form, it will not seem so strange that from man 
you should pass on to super-man, transcending 
the barrier of humanity, and finding yourself in 
the region where divinity becomes more manifest. 

• 

The O.veness of •jhe Seli% 

The Self in you is the same as the Self Universal, 
Whatever powers are manifested throughout the 
world, those powers exist in germ, in latency, in 
you. He, the Supreme, does not evolve.^ In Him 
there are no additions or subtractions. His por¬ 
tions, the Jiv5tm3s, are as Himself, and they only 
unfold their powers in matter as conditions arotrtid 
them draw those powers forth. If you realise the 
unity of the Self amid the diversities of the Nfet'Self, 
then Yoga will not seem an impossible thin^ to you. 
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The Quickening of the Process of Self- 

UNFOLDMENT. 

Educated and thoughtful men and women you 
already are; already you have climbed up that long 
ladder which separates the present outer form of 
the Deity *n you from His form in the dust. The 
manifested Deity sleeps in the mineral and the 
’ stone.* He becomes more and more unfolded in* 
vegetables and animals, and lastly in man He has 
reached what appears as His culmination to ordi- • 
nar^ men. Having done so much, shall you ’not 
do more ? With the consciousness so far unfolded, 
does it seem impossible that it should unfold in 
the future into the divine ? 

As you realise that the laws of the evolution of 
form -and of the unfolding of consciousness in the 
universe and man are the same, and that it is 
through these laws that the Yogi brings out his 
hidden pov^ers, then,you will understand also that 
it is not necessary to go into the mountain or into- 
the desert, to hide yourself in a cave or a forest, 
in order that the union with the Self may be ob¬ 
tained—He who is within you and without you. 
Sometimes for a special purpose seclusion may 
be useful. It may be well at times to retire tem- 
j)orarily from the busy haunts of men. But in the 
universe planned by Ishvara, in order that the 
Qowars of the Self may be brought o\i\.—there is 
ydur best field for Yoga, planned with Divine wis- 
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dom and sagacity. The world is meant for the 
unfolding of the Self: why should you then seek 
to r^n away from it ? Look at Shri Krshna Himself 
in that great Upanishat of Yoga, the Bhagavad- 
GiiS- He spoke it out on a battlefield, and not 
on a mountain peak. He spoke it to a Kshattriya 
ready to fight, and not to a Brahmma quietly 
retired from the world. The Kurukfhetra of the 
‘ world is the field of Yoga. They who cannot face 
^e world have not the strength to face the difft- 
. oulties of Yoga practice- If the outer world out- 
wearies your powers, how do you e.xpect to con¬ 
quer the difficulties of the inner life ? If you can¬ 
not climb over the little troubles of the world, how 
can you hope to climb over the difficulties that a 
Yogi has to scale ? Those men blunder, who'think 
that running away from the world is the road to 
victory, and that peace can be found only in cer- 
tain localities. 

As a matter of fact, you havp practised Yoga un¬ 
consciously in the past, even before your Self-con¬ 
sciousness had separated itself, was aware of itself, 
and knew itself to be different, in temporary 
matters at least, from all'the others thab^surround 
it. And that is the first idea that you should take 
up and hold firmly; Yoga is only a quickened 
process of the ordinary unfolding of consciousness. 

Yoga may then be defined as the “ National 
application of the laws of the unfolding of consci¬ 
ousness in an individual case.” That is what is 
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meant by the methods of Yoga. You study the laws 
of the unfolding of consciousness in the universe, 
you then apply them to a special case—and^hat 
case is your own. You cannot apply them to 
another. They nyjst be self-applied. That is the 
definite principle to grasp. So we must add one 
more wor^ to our definition ; “ Yoga is the 
rational application of the laws of the unfolding of 
*conscibusness, self-applied in an individual case.” 

• Yoga is a Science. * 

Nex{ ; Yoga is a science. That is the second 
• thing to grasp. Yoga is a science, and not a vague 
dreamy drifting or imagining. It is an applied 
science, a, systematised collection of laws applied 
to bring about a definite end. It takes up the 
laws ®f psychology, applicable to the unfolding of 
the whole consciousness of man on every plane, 
iff every world, and applies those rationally in a 
particular cise. Thij rational application of the 
.laws of unfolding consciousness acts exactly on 
the same principles that you see applied around 
you every day in other departments of science. 

You know, by looking at the world around you, 
how enormously the intelligence of man, co-operat¬ 
ing with nature, may quicken ‘ natural ^ processes, 
rjnd the working of intelligence is as ‘natural’ as 
anything else. We make this distinction, and 
praotisally it is a real one, between ‘ rational ’ and 
‘ natural ’ growth, because human intelligence can 
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guide the working of natural laws ; and when we 
come to deal with Yoga, we are*in the same depart¬ 
ment of applied science as, let us say, is the scientific 
farmer or gardener, when he applies the natural laws 
of selection to breeding, Theiarmer or gardener 
cannot transcend the laws of nature, nor can he work 
against them. He has no* other laws of nature to 
work with save the universal laws by which nature 
*is evolving forms around us, and yet he does in a 
/ew years what nature takes, perhaps, hundreds of 
thousands of years to do. And how ? By applying 
• human intelligence to choose the laws that serve 
him, and to neutralise the laws that hinder. He 
brings the divine intelligence in man to utilise the 
divine powers in nature, that are working for 
gener^ rather than for particular ends. 

Take the breeder of pigeons. Out of the blue 
rock pigeon he develops the pouter, or the fantail; 
he chooses out, generati 9 n after generation, the 
forms that show most strong^ the peculiarity that 
he wishes to develop. He mates such birds 
together, takes every favoring circumstance into 
consideration, and selects again and ag«in, and so 
on and on, till the peculiarity that he • wants to 
establish jias become a well-marked feature. 
Remove his controlling intelligence, leave the birds 
to themselves, and they revert to the ancestral type. 

Or take the case of the gardener. Out of the 
w'ild rose of the hedge has been evolved evesy-rose 
of the garden. Many-petalled roses are but the 
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rjssult of the scientific culture of the five-petalled 
rose of the hedge-row, the wild product of nature. 
A gardener who chooses the pollen from one ^ant 
and places it on the carpels of another is simply 
doing deliberately»what is done every day by the 
bee and the fly. But he chooses his plants, and he 
chooses these that ha^e the qualities he wants 
intensified, and from those again he chooses those 
'that sliow the desired qualities still more clearly, 
until he has produced a flower so different fronA 
. the original stock that only by tracing it back 
can you tell the stock whence it sprang. 

• So is it in the application of the laws of psycho¬ 
logy that we call Yoga. Systematised knowledge 
of the uriolding of consciousness applied to the 
individualised self, that is Yoga. As I h^ve just 
said, it is by the world that consciousness has been 
unfolded, and the world is admirably planned by 
thb Logos for this unfoldiqg of consciousness; hence 
the would-t)e Yogi, phoosing out his objects and 
applying his laws, finds in the world exactly the 
things he wants to make his practice of Yoga a 
real, a vital thing, a quickening process for the 
knowled^ of the Self. There are many laws. 
You can choose those which you require, you can 
evade those you do not require, you can utilise 
those you need, and thus you can bring about the 
result that nature, without that application of 
hym*a* intelligence, cannot so swiftly effect. 

Take it, then, that Yoga is within your reach,. 

A 
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within your powers, and that even some of the lower 
practices of Yoga, some of the "simpler applications 
of kie laws of the unfolding of consciousness to 
yourself, will benefit you in this world as well as in 
all others. For you are really •merely quickening 
your growth, your unfolding, taking advantage of 
the powers nature puts Arithin your'hands, and 
deliberately eliminating the conditions which would 

• not help you in your work, but rather hinder your 
anarch forward. If you see it in that light, it seems 

• tome that Yoga will be to you a far more real^ 
practical thing, than it is when you merely read 
some fragments about it taken from Samskrt books, 
and often mistranslated into English, and you will 
begin to feel that to be a Yogi is not necessarily a 
-thing for a life far oft, an incarnation far removed 
from the present one. 

Man a Duality. 

• ^ 

Some of the terms used in Yoga are necessary to 
be known. For Yoga takes man for a special pur¬ 
pose and studies him for a special end, and, there¬ 
fore, only troubles itself about two great facts 
regarding man, Mind and Body. First, he is a 
Unit, a Unit of consciousness. That is a point to 
be definitely grasped. There is only one of him in 
each set of envelopes, and sometimes the Theoso 
phist has to revise his ideas about man when he 
begins this practical line. Theosophy, quite uoefully 
.and rightly, for the understanding of the human 
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constitution, divides man into many parts and 
pieces. We talk of .physical, astral, mental, etc. 
Or we talk, about Sthiila Sharira, Sukshma Shaqra, 
Karana Sharira, and so on. Sometimes we divide 
man into Annomaysjkosha, Pranamayakosha, Mano- 
mayakosha, etc. We divide man into so many 
pieces, in or^er to study 4iim thoroughly, that we 
can hardly find the man because of the pieces. 
*This is^ so to say, for the study of human anatomy 
and physiology. 

But 'Vbga is j'.ractical and psychological. I am 
not complaining of the various subdivisions of other 
• systems. They are necessary for the purpose of 
those systems. But Yoga, for its practical purposes, 
considers yian simply as a duality—Mind and Body, 
a Unit of consciousness in a set of envelopes. This 
is not the duality of the Self and the Not Selt. For 
in Yoga ‘ Self ’ includes consciousness plus such 
matter as it cannot distinguish from itself, and Not- 
Self is only the matter it can put aside. 

Man is not pure Seff, pure consciousness, Sam- 
vit. That is an abstraction. In the concrete universe 
there are ajways the Self and his sheaths, however 
tenuous the latter may be,' so that a unit of consci¬ 
ousness is inseparable from matter, and a Jivatma, 
or Monad, is invariably consciousness pltis matter. 

^ In order that this may come out clearly, two terms 
are used in Yoga as constituting man—Prana and 
Pra^|na, life-breath and matter. Prana is not 
onty the life-breaths of the body, but the totality of 
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the life-forces of the universe, or, in other words, 
the life-side of the universe, 

‘\am Prana,” says Indra. Prana here means the 
totality of the life-forces- They are taken as consci¬ 
ousness, mind. Pradhana is thei,term used for mat¬ 
ter. Body, or the opposite of mind, means for the 
Yogi in practice so much of the appropriated mat¬ 
ter of the outer world as he is able to put away from 
♦himself, to distinguish from his own consciousness. 
^ This division is very significant and useful, if you 
can catch clearly hold of the root idea. Ot course, 
looking at the thing from beginning to end, you 
will see Prana, the great Life, the great Self, always 
present in all, and you will see the envelopes, the 
bodies, the sheaths, present at the different stages, 
taking different forms ; but from the standpoint of 
Yogic f)ractice, that is called Prana, or Self, with 
which the man identifies himself for the time, 
including every sheath of matter from which the 
man is unable to separate himself in co'tisciousness. 
That unit, to the Yogi, is the Self, so that it is a 
changing quantity. As he drops off one sheath 
after another and says: “ That is not n^yself,” he 
is coming nearer and nearer to his highest point, 
to consciousness in a single film, in a single atom of 
matter, a Monad. For all practical purposes of 
Yoga, the man, the working, conscious man, is. so 
much of him as he cannot separate from the matter 
enclosing him, or with which he is connected. 
Only that is body which the man is able to put 
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Aside and say = “ This is not I, but mine,” We find 
we have a whole sewes of terms in Yoga which may 
be repeated over and over again. All the stat^ of 
mind exist on every plane, says Vyasa, and this way 
of dealing with maq enables the same significant 
words, as vve shall see in a moment, to be used 
over and ovjr again, with an ever-subtler conno¬ 
tation ; they all become relative, and aie equally 
•true at’each stage of evolution. 

Now it is quite clear that, so far a.s many of us^ 
are concerned, the physical body is the only thing 
'^’fWhich vve can say ; “ It is not myself ” ; so that, 
.in th5 practice of Yoga at first, for you, all the 
words that would be used in it to describe the 
states of consciousness, the states of mind, would 
deal with the waking consciousness in the body as 
the lo\yest state, and, rising up from that, Sll the 
words would be relative terms, implying a dis- 
' tinct and recognisable state of the mind in relation 
to that whi«h is the lowest. .In order to know 
how you shall begin to apply to yourselves the 
various terms used to describe the states of mind, 
you must qarefully analyse your own consciousness, 
and find out how much of it is really consciousness, 
and how much is matter so closely appropriated 
that you cannot separate it from yourself. 

States of Mind. 

» 

Let^us take it in detail. Four states of consci- 
oflsness are spoken of amongst us. Waking, or 
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Jigrat; the “ dream ” consciousness, or Svapna 
the “ deep sleep ” consciousness, or Sushupti; and 
the ^tate beyond that, called Turiya.^ How arc 
those related to the body ? 

Jagrat is the ordinary waling consciousness, 
that you and I are using at the present time. If our 
consciousness works in th6 subtle, or astral, body, 
and is able'to impress its experiences upon the brain, 
•it is called Svapna, or in English, dream consci- 
pusness ; it is more vivid and real than the Jagrat 
. state. When working in the subtler form, the 
mental body, it is not able to impress its experi¬ 
ences on the brain, it is called Sushupti, or deep 
sleep consciousness ; then the mind is working 
on its own contents, not on outer objects. But 
if it has so far separated itself from connexion 
with tfie brain, that it cannot be readily recalled 
by outer means, then it is called Turiya, a lofty 
state of trance. These four states, when correlated 
to the four pl.anes, represei^t a mucili unfolded 
consciousness. Jagrat is related to the physical; 
svapna to the astral ; sushupti to the mental ; 
and turiya to the buddhic. When passing from one 
world to another, we should use these "words to 
designate the consciousness working under the 
conditions of each world. But the same words 

1 It is impossible to avoid the use of these technical termsi 
even in an introduction to Yoga. There are no exact English 
equivalents, and they are no more troublesome to ler ndhan 
any other technical psychological terms. 
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are repeated in the books of Yoga with a different 
context. There th^ difficulty occurs, if we have 
not learned their relative nature. Svapna is ^ot 
the same for all, nor is sushupti the same for every 
one. , 

Above all the word Samadhi, to be explained in 
a moment, jp used in different ways and different 
senses. How then are we to find our way in this 
'appareht tangle ? By knowing the state which is the 
starting point, and then the sequence will always, 
be the s'ame. All of you are familiar with the 
vvaking consciousness in the physical body. You can 
•find four states even in that if you analyse it, and a 
similar sequence of the states of the mind is found 
on every pjane. ^ 

How to distinguish them, then ? Let us take the 
wakinj^consciousness, and try to see the four states 
in that. Suppose I take up a book and read it. I 
read the words; my eyes are related to the outer 
physical cotfsciousne|s. ^'hat is the Jagrat state. 

I go behind the words to the meaning of the words. 

I have passed from the waking state of the physical 
plane into tjie svapna state of waking consciousness, 
that sees through the outer form, seeking the inner 
life. I pass from this to the mind of the writer ; 
here the mind touches the mind ; it is the waking 
cpnipciousness in its sushupti state. If I pass from 
this contact and enter the very mind of the writer, 
and livg in that man’s mind, then I have reached 
the -turlya state of the waking consciousness. 
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Take another illustration. I look at my watch ; 

I run in jagrat. I close my ^eyes and make an 
ira^e of the watch ; I am in svapna. I call to¬ 
gether many ideas of many watches, and reach the 
ideal watch ; I am in sushupti.. I jiass to the idea 
of time in the abstract; I am in turlya. But all 
these are stages in the physical plaae conscious¬ 
ness : I have not left the body. 

In this way, you can make states of mind intelli- 
«gible and real, instead of mere words. 

Sam.^dhi. 

Some other important words which recur from 
time to time in the Yoga Sutras, need to be under¬ 
stood, though there are no exact English equiva¬ 
lents. As they must be used to avoid clumsy 
circumlocutions, it is necessary to explain them. 
It is said : “ Yoga is Samadhi.” Samadhi is a 
state in which the consciousness is so dissociated 
from the body that the'lattqr remaiits imsensible. 
It is a state of trance, in which the mind is fully 
self-conscious, though the body is insensitive, and 
from which the mind returns to the body with the 
experiences it has had in the super-physical state, 
remembering them when again immersed in the 
physical 5rain. Samadhi for any one person is 
relative to his waking consciousness, but implies 
insensitiveness of the body. If an ordinary 
person throws himself into trance and is active on 
the astral plane, his SamSiJhi is on the astral. If his 
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fonsciousness is functioning in the mental plane, 
his Samadhi is there. The man who can so v^th- 
draw from the body as to leave it insensitive, iJ^hile 
his mind is fully self-conscious, can practise 
Samadhi. 

The phrase “ Yoga is Samadhi ” covers facts of 
the highest* significance* and greatest instruction, 
S^ippo.se you are only able to reach the astral world 
when you are asleep, your consciousness there is, 
as we have seen, in the svapna state. But as you 
slowly unfold your powers, the astral forms begin 
to intrude upon your waking physical conscions- 
’ ness, until they appear as distinctly as do physical 
forms, and thus become objects of your waking 
consciousness. The astral world then, for you, 
no longer belongs to the svapna consciousngss, but 
to the*jagrat ; you have taken two worlds within 
the scope of your j.agrat consciousne.ss—the physical 
atld the astral worlds—agd the mental world is in 
your svapna conscioi*sness. Your ‘body'is then 
the physical and the astral bodies taken together. 
, As you go on, the mental plane begins to similarly 
intrude itself, and the physical, astral and mental 
all come’within your waking consciousness ; all 
these are, then, your jagra^ world, /^hese three 
worlds form but one world to you ; their three 
^o»responding bodies but one body, that perceives 
and acts! The three bodies of the ordinary man have 
bjeefn* one body for the Yogi. If under these 
coriditions you want to see only one world at a 

^ A /' A Q* 
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time, you must fix your attention on it, and thus 
foci^s it. You can, in that state of enlarged waking, 
cond'ntrate your attention on the physical and see 
it ; then the astral and mental will appear hazy. 
So you can focus your attention op the astral and see 
it; then the physical and the mental, being out of 
focus, will appear dim. Ydh will easily ,imderstand 
this, if you remember that, in this hall, I may focus 
*my sight in the middle of the hall, when the pillars 
•n both sides will appear indistinctly- Or I may 
concentrate my attention on a pillar ana see it 
distinctly, but I then see you only vaguely at the 
same time- It is a change of focus, not a change 
of body. Remember that all which you can put aside 
as not yourself is the body of the Yogi, apd hence, 
as you go higher, the lower bodies form but a 
single body, and the consciousness in that sheath 
of matter which it still cannot throw away, that 
becomes the man. 

“Yoga is Samadhi.” It is,the povYer to with¬ 
draw from all that you know as body, and to 
concentrate yourself within. That is Samadhi. No 
ordinary means will then call you back to the world 
that you have left '- This will also explain to you 
the phrase m The Secret Doctrine that the Adept 
“ begins his Samadhi on the a{mic plane.’’ When 

1 An Indian Yogi in Samadhi, discovered in a forest 'dj 
some ignorant and brutal Englishmen, was so violently ill- 
used that he returned to his tortured body, only to leave it 
again at once by death. 
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a Jlvanmukta enters into Samadhi, He begins it on 
the Stmic plane. Air planes below the atmic are^one 
plane for Him. He begins His Samadhi on a^lane 
to which the mere man cannot rise. He begins it 
on the atmic plane, and thence rises stage by stage 
to the higher cosmic ^planes. The same word, 
Samadhi, iS used to describe the state of the con- 
, sciouspess, whether it rise above the physical into 
the astral, as in the self-induced trance of an ordi¬ 
nary mpn, or, as in the case of a Jivanmukta, when*, 
• the consciousness being already centred in the fifth, 
or atpic, plane, it rises to the higher planes of a 
‘ larger world. 

, The Literature of Yoga. 

Unfortunately for non-Samskrt-knowing»people, 
the litterature of Yoga is not largely available in 
English. The general teachings of Yoga are to be 
fdund in the Upanishats,,and the Bhagamd-GttS; 
those, in many translations, are within your reach, 
but they are general, not special; they give you the 
main principles, but do not tell you about the 
methods ifl any detailed way. Even in the Bhagavad- 
GTta, while you are told to make sacrifices, to be¬ 
come indifferent, and so on, it is all of the nature of 
moral precept, absolutely necessary indeed, but 
Still not telling you how to reach the conditions put 
before you. The special literature of Yoga is, first 
o^an,«nany of the minor Upanishats, “ the hundred- 
and-eight ” as they are called. Few of these are 
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translated. ‘ Then comes the enormous mass of 
literature called the Tantras.* These books have 
an ^il significance in the ordinary English ear, 
but not quitd rightly. The Tantras are very useful 
books, very valuable and instructive ; all occult 
science is to be found in them. But they are 
divisible into three classes : those that deal with 
white magic, those that deal with black magic, and 
'those that deal with what we may call grey magic, 
« mixture of the two. Now ‘ magic ’ is the word 
which covers the methods of deliberately bringing 
about super-normal physical states, by the action of 
the will. 

A high tension of the nerves, brought on by 
anxiety or disease, leads to ordinary hysteria, emo¬ 
tional ^pd foolish. .A similarly high tension, brought 
about by the will, renders a man sensitive to super- 
physical vibrations. Going to sleep has no signifi¬ 
cance, but going into Sam^clhi is a priceless power. 
The process is largely the same, but ohe is due to 
ordinary conditions, the other to the action of the 
trained will. The Yogi is the man who has learned 
the power of the will, and knows how to use it to 
bring about foreseen and foredeterminetl results. 

1 Dr. Otto Schrader, Director of the Adyar Library, is now 
engaged on these, and is busy with the laborious task of 
constructing a critical text, to be followed by a complete 
translation, copiously annotated. A great boon will have 
been bestowed on all interested in Samskrt literaturrf' when 
this work is completed. 
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This knowledge has ever been called magic ; it is 

;?ie name of the ‘ Great Science ’ of the past, ^he 

3 ne Great Science, to which only the word ‘ gj^at’ 

wasgiven in the past. The Tantras contain the whole 

of that; the occult.side of man and nature, the 

means whereby discoveries may be made, the 

principles vvliereby the ifian may recreate himself, 

all these are in the Tantras. The difficulty is that 

without a teacher they are very dangerous, and 

again and again a man trying to practise thet 

tantrik inethods without a teacher makes himself ■ 

‘very ill. So the TaiiUas have got a bad name both 

•in the*West and here in India. A good many of the 

American ‘ occult ’ books now sold are scraps of 

the Tantrgs which have been translated. One 

difficiilty is that these tantrik woijts often i^e the 

name ®f a bodily organ to represent an astral or 

mental centre. There is some reason in that, 

because all the centres are connected with each 

other from Ifody to bijdy ; but no reliable teacher 

would set his pupil to work on the bodily organs, 

^ ^until he had some control over the higher centies, 

and had aarefully purified the physical body. 

Knowing the one helps you to know the other, , 

and the teacher who has been through^it all can 

' place his pupil on the right path ; but if you take 

updthese words, which are all physic.al, and do not 

know to*what the physical word is applied, then 

you nv*ll only become very confused, and may 

injure yourselves. For instance, in one of the 

» * 
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«(itras it says that if you meditate on a certain 
papt of the tongue you will •obtain astral sight. 
Thal‘ means that if you meditate on the pituitary 
body, just over this part of the tongue, astral sight c 
will be opened. The particular word used to refer 
to a centre has a correspondence in the' physical 
body, and the word is often applied to the physi¬ 
cal organs when the other is meant. This is 
' what is called a ‘ blind,’ and it is intended to 
•keep , the people away from dangerous practices 
in the books that are published; people may 
meditate on that part of their tongues all their 
lives without anything coming of it; but if they 
think upon the corresponding centre in the body, 
a good deal—much harm—may come of it. 

Meditate on the navel” it is also said. This 
means the solar plexus, for there is a close connex¬ 
ion between the two. But to meditate on that 
is to incur the danger of ^ serious nervous disorder, 
almost impossible to cure. cAll who know how 
many people in India suffer through these practices, 
ill understood, recognise that it is not wise to. 
plunge into them without some one to tell you 
what they mean, and what may be sarely prac¬ 
tised and yhat not. The other part of the Yoga 
literature is a small book called The Sutras of 
PataTljali. That is available, but I am afraid thi t 
few are able to make much of it by themselves. 

In the first place, to elucidate the sQtras,.iwhich 
are simply headings, there is a great deal of 
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•commentary in Samskrt, only partially translated. 
And even the commentaries have this peculiarity, 
that all the mostdifficult words are merely repealed, 
not explained, so that the student is not much 
•enlightened. 

^ Some Qefinitions. 

There are a few words, constantly recurring, 
■whictf need brief definitions, in order to avoid, 
confusion ; they are : unfolding, evolution, spiritu¬ 
ality, psychism, yoga, and mysticism. 

’Unfolding’ always refers to consciousness, 

^ evolution ’ to forms. Evolution, according to 
Herbert Spencer, is the homogeneous becoming the 
heterogeneous, the simple becoming complex. But 
there- is no growth and no perfectioning for Spirit, 
for consciousness ; it is all there and always* and all 
that can happen to it is to turn itself outwards 
instead of remaining being turned inwards. The 
God in yoft cannot fvolve, but He may show forth 
His powers through matter that He has appro¬ 
priated for the purpose, and the matter evolves to 
serve Him. He Himself only manifests what He is. 
And on*that, many a saying of the great mystics 
may come to your mind : “ Become,” says S. * 
Ambrose, “ what you are ’’—a paradoxical phrase, 
•but one that sums up a great truth : become in 
outer ftianifestation that which you are in inner 
retditjf. That is the object of the whole process of 
Yoga. 
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‘ Spirituality ’ is the realisation of the One. 

‘ Psychism ’ is the manifestation of intelligence 
through any material vehicle. ‘ 

\Yoga* is the seeking of union by the intellect, 
a science : ‘ Mysticism ’ is the seeking of the same 
union by emotion.® 

See the mystic. He = fixes his m^nd on the 
object of devotion ; he loses self-consciousness, and 
^passes into a rapture of love and adoration, leaving 
all external ideas, wrapped in the object of his 
fove, and a great surge of emotion sweeps him up 
to God. He does not knowhow lie has reached 
that lofty state. He is conscious only of God and 
his love for Him. Here is the rapture of the 
mystic, the triumph of the saint. 

The Yogi does not work like that. Step ■ after 
step, life realises what he is doing. He worjcs by 
science and not by emotion, so that any who do 
not care for science, finding it dull and dry, are not 
at present unfolding that phrt of their nrture which 
will find its best help in the practice of Yoga. The 
Yogi may use devotion as a means. This comes 
out very plainly in Patafijali. He has given many 
means whereby Yoga may be followed, ard, ciiri- 

1 See London Lectures of 1907. ‘ Spirituality and Psych¬ 
ism.’ 

9 The word ‘ yoga ’ may, of course, be rightly used of all 
union with the Self, whatever the road taken. I am using it 
here in the narrower sense, as peculiarly connected with the 
intelligence, as a science, herein following PataQjali. 
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ously, ‘ devotion to Ishvara ’ is one of several 
means. There comes out the spirit of the scienti¬ 
fic thinker. Devotion to Ishvara is not for him an 
end in itself, but a means to an end—the concen¬ 
tration of the mind. You see there at once the 
difference of spirit. Devotion to Ishvara is the 
path of th§ mystic. He attains communion by 
that. Devotion to Ishvara ns a means of concen- 
trating'the mind is the scientific way in which the 
Yogi regards devotion. No number of words, 
would Rave brought out the difference of spirit 
between Yoga and Mysticism as well as this. The 
•one looks upon devotion to Ishvara as a way of 
reaching the Beloved ; the other looks upon it as a 
means of peaching concentration. To the mystic 
God in Himself is the Object of search, delight in 
Him is* the reason for approaching Him, union with 
Him in consciousness is his goat ; but to the Yogi, 
fixing the attention on God is merely an effective 
way of coRcentratiag the mind. In the one, 
devotion is used to obtain an end ; in the other, 
.«God is seen as the end, and is reached directly by 

rapture. • 

I 

God without and God within. 

Now that leads us to the next point, ?he relation 
of God without to God within. To the Yogi, who is 
the very type of Hinclii thought, there is no 
defirtit# proof of God save the witness of the Self 
within to His existence, and his idea of finding the 
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proof of God is that you should strip avvay froui 
yo^[ir consciousness all limitations, and thus reach 
the ^stage where you have pure consciousness- 
save a veil of the thin nirvanic matter. Then you 
know that God is. So you read in the Upanishat: 
‘‘ whose only proof is the witness of the Self.” This 
is very different from wesfern methods of thought, 
which try to demonstrate God by a process of 
argument. The Hindu will tell you that you cannot 
^demonstrate God by any argument or reasoning ; 
He is above and beyond reasoning, and although 
the reason may guide you on the way, it will not 
prove to demonstration that God is. The only way* 
you can know Him is by diving into yourself. 
There you will find Him, and know *^hat He is 
without as well as within you ; and Yoga is a System 
that enables you to get rid of everything from con¬ 
sciousness that is not God, save that one veil of the 
nirvanic atom, and so to know that God is, with an 
unshakable certainty of convUffion. To the HindQ 
that inner conviction is the only thing worthy to be 
called Faith, and this gives you the reason why, 
faith is said to be beyond reason, and so is often 
confused with credulity. Faith is beyorid reason, 
because iMs the testimony of the Self to himself, 
that conviction of existence as Self, of which reason 
is only one of the outer manifestations, and Che 
only true faith is that inner conviction, which no 
argument can either strengthen or weaken, of the 
innermost Self of you, that of which alone you "are 
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entirely sure. It is the aim of Yoga to enable yoyi 
to reach that Self fonstantly, not by a sudc^n 
glimpse of intuition, but steadily, unshakably, and 
unchangeably, and when that Self is reached, ftien 
the question ; “ Is there a God ? ” can never again 
come into the human mind. 

Changes of Con.«ciousness and Vibrations 
OF Matter. 

Now it is necessary to understand something, 
about tlrat consciousness which is your Self, and 
aboiTt the matter which is the envelope of consci¬ 
ousness, but which the Self so often identifies with 
himself. The great characteristic of consciousness 
is change, .jvith a foundation of certainty that it is. 
The consciousness of existence never changes, but 
beyond this all is change, and only by the clianges 
does consciousness becomes Self-consciousness. 

■ Consciousness is an ever-changing thing, circling 
round one icfea that ngver’changes —Self-e.xistence. 
The consciousness itself is not changed by any 
change of position or place. It only changes its 
states within itself. 

In matter, every change of state is brought 
about by change of place. A change of con¬ 
sciousness is a change of state ; a change of matter 
i^a,change of place. Moreover, every change of 
state in consciousness is related to vibrations of 
matt«r jn its vehicle. When matter is examined, we 
finU three fundamental qualities—rhythm, mobility, 
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stability-sattva, rajas, tamas. Sattva is rhythip, 
vibration. It is more than rajias, or mobility. It is 
a regulated movement, a swinging from one side 
to tlie other over a delinite distance, a length of 
wave, a vibration. 

Tlie question is often put : “ How can things in 
such different categories as Matter and> Spirit affect 
each other ? Can we bridge that great gulf which 
Tyndall said can never be crossed ? ” Yes, the 
Indian has crossed it, or rather, has shewn that 
there is no gulf. To the Indian, Matter and Spirit 
are not only the two phases of the One, but by a 
subtle analysis of the relation between consciousness 
and matter, he sees that in every universe the 
Logos imposes upon matter a certain definite 
relatio^'l of rhythms, every vibration of matter 
corresponding to a change in consciousness.* There 
is no change in consciousness, however subtle, that 
has not appropriated to it a vibration in matter ; 
there is no vibration in mattnr, however swift or 
delicate, which has not correl.ated to it a certain 
change in consciousness. That is the first grea^ 
work of the Logos, which the Hindu' scriptures 
trace out in the building of the atom, ’the Tan- 
matra, ‘ tlje measure of That,’ the measure of 
consciousness. He wh j is consciousness imposes 
on His material the answer to every changer ia 
consciousness, and that is an infinite nuhiber of 
vibrations. So that between the Self and its 
sheaths there is this invariable relation : the change 
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ip consciousness and the vibration of matter, ar^ 
vicit versa. That makes it possible for the Self > to 
know the Not-self. j 

These correspondences are utilised in Raja Yoga 
and Hatha Yoga, the Kingly Yoga and the Yoga of 
Resolve. The Riija Yoga seeks to control the 
changes inoconsciousness, and by this control to 
rule the material vehicles. The Hatha Yoga seeks 
to conlrol the vibrations of matter, and by this ' 
control to evoke the desired changer, in conscious-’ 
ness. Tfie weak point in Hatha Yoga is that action 
on fliis line cannot reach beyond the astral plane, 
'and tTie great strain imposed on the comparatively 
intractable matter of the physical plane sometimes 
leads to atjophy of the very organs, the activity of 
which' is necessary for effecting the changes in 
conscisusness that would be useful. The H-atha 
Yogi gains control over the bodily organs with 
which the waking consciousness no longer concerns 
itself, havingrelinquisJied them toils lower part, the 
‘ sub-consciousness.’ This is often useful as 
.Regards the prevention of disease, but serves no 
higher puTiaose. When he begins to work on the 
brain cenfres, connected with ordinary conscious¬ 
ness, and still more when he toujhes those 
connected with the super-consciousness, he enters 
■J dangerous region, and is more likely to paralyse 
than to dvolve. 

Tha^ relation alone it is which makes matter 
cognisable •; the change in the thinker is answered 
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a change outside, and his answer to it, and the 
change in it that he makes by Jiis answer, rearrange 
again the matter of the body which is his envelope^ 
Hence the rhythmic changes in matter are rightly 
called its cognisability. Matter may be known by 
consciousness, because of this unchanging relation 
between the two sides df the manifejited Logos 
who is one, and the Self becomes aware of changes 
within Himself, and thus of those of the external 
•world to which those changes arc related. 

Mind. 

What IS mind ? From the yogic standpoint'it is 
•imply the individualised consciousness, the whole 
of it, the whole of your consciousness including 
your activities—which tlic western psychologist puts 
outside mind. Only on the basis of eastern 
psychology is Yoga possible. How shall we describe 
this individualised consciousness ? First it is aware 
of things. Becoming a'warj of them, it desires 
them. Desiring them, it tries to attain them. So 
we have the three aspects of consciousness—intelli¬ 
gence, desire, activity. On the physical plane,' 
activity predominates, although desire and thought 
are present. On the astral plane, desire predo¬ 
minates, and thought and activity are subject to 
desire. On the mental plane, intelligence is ihe 
dominant note, desire and activity are subject to it. 
Go to the budijhic plane, and cognition, lys pure 
reason, predominates, and so on. Eacji quality is 
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present all the time, but one predominates. ^0 
with the matter thht belongs to them. In your 
combinations of matter you get rhythmic, active,, 
or stable ones; and according to the combinations 
of matter in your, bodies will be the conditions of 
the activity of the whole .of these in consciousness. 
To practise Toga you must build your bodies of the 
rhythmic combinations, with activity and inertia , 
less apparent. The Yogi wants to make his body 
match hj^ mind. 

Stages of Mind. 

' The mind has five stages, Pataiijali tells us, 
and, Vyasa comments that ‘‘these stages of mind 
are on every plane.” The first stage is the stage 
in which the mind is Hung about, the Kfhipta 
stage ; It is the butterfly mind, the early stage of 
humanity, or, in man, the mind of the child, 
darting constantly from ene object to another. 

It corresponds to activity on the physical plane. 
The next is the confused stage, Mudha, equi¬ 
valent to the stage of the youth, swayed by 
emotions, ^bewildered by them ; he begins to 
feel he is ignorant—a state beyond the fickle¬ 
ness of the child—a characteristic state, corres¬ 
ponding to activity in the astral world. Then 
cotnSs the state of preoccupation, or infatuation, 
Vikshipta,*the state of the man possessed by an 
ideq—^ove, ambition, or what not. He is no 
longer a coitfused youth, but a man with a cleas 
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jL'm, and an idea possesses him. It may be either 
th% fixed idea of the madman, or the fixed idea 
Tvhiph makes the hero or the saint ; but in any 
case he is possessed by the idea. The quality of 
the idea, its truth or falsehood, makes the differ¬ 
ence between the maniac and the martyr. 

Maniac or martyr, he is under the spell of a 
^ fixed idea. No reasoning avails against it. If 
he has assured himself that he is made of glass, 
no amount of argument will convince him to the 
contrary. He will always regard himself as 
being as brittle as glass. That is a fixed idea 
which is false. But there is a fixed idea which makes 
the hero and the martyr. For some great truth 
dearer than life is everything thrown'aside. He 
is possessed by it, dominated by it, and he goes 
to death gladly for it. That state is said to be 
approaching Yoga, for such a man is becoming 
concentrated, even if only possessed by one idea. 
This stage corresponds to activity on the lower 
mental plane. Where the man possesses the idea, 
instead of being possessed by it, that one-pointefl 
state of the mind, called Ekagrata iir Samskrt, is 
the fourth stage. He is a mature man, ready for 
the true life. When the man has gone through 
life dominated by one idea, then he is approach¬ 
ing Yoga ; he is getting rid of the grip of fne 
world, and is beyond its allurements. But when 
he possesses that which before possessed him, 
|hen he has become fit for Yoga, and begins the 
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•training which makes his progress rapid. ^is 
stage corresponds to activity on the higher mental 
plane. t 

Out of this fourth stage, or ekagrata, arises the 
fifth stage, Niruddha or Self-controlled. When the 
man not only possesse.‘i one idea, but, rising above 
all ideas, ihooses as he wills, takes or does not 
take .according to the illumined Will, then he is, 
Self-controlled, and can effectively practise Yoga^. 
This stjige corresponds to activity on the buddhic 
plape. 

the third stage, vikshipta, where he is pos¬ 
sessed by the idea, he is learning viveka, or dis¬ 
crimination between the outer and the inner, 
the real ;fiid the unreal. When he has learned 
the lesson of viveka, then he advances stage 
forwaVd; and in ekagrata he chooses one idea, the 
inner life ; and as he fixes his mind on that idea 
he learns vjiragya, or dispassion. He rises above 
the desire to possess objects of enjoyment, be¬ 
longing either to this or any other world. Then 
•he advances towards the fifth stage. Self-controlled. 
In order Jo reach that he practises the six endow¬ 
ments, the shatsampatti. These six endowments 
have to do with the Will-aspect of consciousness, 
as the other two, viveka and vairagya, have to do 
with the Cognition and Activity aspects of it. 

By a study of your own mind, you can find 
opt hc^v far you are ready to begin the definite 
practice of Yoga. Examine your mind in order »to 
r\ 
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rec^nise these stages in yourselves. If you are 
in either of the two early stages,‘you are not ready 
for Yoga. The child and the youth are not ready 
to become Yogis, nor is the preoccupied man. 
But if you find yourself possessed by a single 
thought, you are nearly ready for Yoga ; it leads to 
the next stage of one pointedness, where you can 
shoose your idea, and cling to it of your own will 
SJiortls the step from that to the complete control, 
which can inhibit all motions of the mind. Having 
readied that stage, it is comparatively easy to pass 
into Samadhi. 

Inward and Outward turned Consciousness. 

Samadhi is of two kinds : one turned 'butward, 
one turned inward. The outward-turned con¬ 
sciousness is always first. You are in the sta’ge of 
Samadhi belonging to the outward-turned waking 
consciousness, when you* can pass beyond the 
objects to the principles winch those objects 
manifest, when through the form you catch a 
glimpse of the life. Darwin was in this stage when - 
he glimpsed the truth of evolution. That is the 
outward-turned samadhi of the physical body. 

This is technically the Samprajfiata Samadhi, 
the ‘ Samadhi with consciousness,’ but to be 
better regarded, I think, as with the conscious¬ 
ness outward-turned, conscious of objects. 
When the object disappears, that is when' con¬ 
sciousness draws itself away from the sheath by 
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^ which those objects are seen, then comes Xhe 
Asamprajnata Samadhi, called the ‘ Santadhi 
without consciousness.’ I prefer to call it the 
inward-turned consciousness, as it is by firming 
away from the outer that this stage is reached. 

These two stages of Samadhi follow each other 
on every .plane ; th^ intense concentration on 
objects in the first stage, and the piercing thereby 
fhrodgh the outer form to the underlying, prin* 
ciple, are followed by the turning away of the 
consciousness from the sheath which has served 
its'purpose, and its withdrawal into itself, 
into a sheath not yet recognised as a sheath. It 
is then for a while conscious only of itself and 
not of th^ outer world. Then comes the ‘ cloud,’ 
the dawning sense again of an outer, a dim 
sensing of ‘ something ' other than itself ; that 
again is followed by the functioning of the higher 
sheath and the recognition of the objects of the 
next highcA plane, <iorresponding to that sheath. 
Hence the complete cycle is : Samprajnata 
^ Samadhi, Asamprajnata Samadhi, Megha (cloud), 
and then the Samprajnata Samaclhi of the next 
plane, afnd so on. 


The Cloud. 

• ♦This term—in full, Dharma-Megha, cloud of 
righteousness, or of religion—is one which is 
very* scantily explained by the commentators. 
In fact, the only explanation they give is that 
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auVhe man’s past karma of good gathers over 
him> and pours down upon him a rain of bless¬ 
ing. Let us see if we cannot find something 
more hian this meagre interpretation. 

The term ‘ cloud ’ in very often used in the 
mystic literature of the West ; the ‘ Cloud on the 
Mount,’ the ‘ Cloud on fhe Sanctuary,’ the 
‘ Cloud on the Mercy-Seat,’ are expressions 
^amilkir to the student. And the experience 
which they indicate is familiar to all mystics in 
its lower phases, and to some in its fulness. In 
its lower phases, it is the experience just noted, 
where the withdrawal of the consciousness into 
a sheath not yet recognised as a sheath is followed 
by the beginning of the functioning of that sheath, 
the firsUndication of which is the dim sensing 
of an outer. You feel as though surrounded by a 
dense mist, conscious that you are not alone, 
but unable to see. Be still ; be patient ; wait. 
Let your consciousness be in the attitude of 
suspense. Presently the cloud will thin, and 
first in glimpses, then in its full beauty, the vision 
of a higher plane will dawn on your entranced 
sight. This entrance into a higher plane will 
repeat itself,again and again, until, your conscious¬ 
ness centred on the buddhic plane, and its splen¬ 
dors having disappeared as your consciousness 
withdraws even from that exquisite sheath, you 
find yourself in the true cloud, the cloud on the 
sanctuary, the cloud that veils the Holiest, that 
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hides the vision of the Self. Then comes wh^ 
seems to be the draining away of the very 
the letting go of the last hold on the tangible, the 
hanging in a void, the horror of great darhness,^ 
loneliness unspeakable. Endure, endure. Every¬ 
thing must go. " Nothing out of the Eternal, can 
help you.” , God only shines out in the stillness ; 
as says the Hebrew ; “Be still, and know that I 
am God.” In that silence a Voice shall be heard^ , 
the voice of the Self. In that stillness a Life shall^ 
be felt,^he life of the Self. In that void a Fulness 
shall be revealed, the fulness of the Self. In that 
• darktiess a Light shall be seen, the glory of the 
Self. The cloud shall vanish, and the shining of 
the Self ,phall be made manifest. That which 
was a-glimpse of a far-off majesty shall become 
a perpetual realisation, and, knowing tlie Self 
and your unity with it, you shall enter into the 
Peace that belongs to the Self alone. 



LECrURE II. 

< 

SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 

Brothers : 

In studying psychology, any one who is ac¬ 
quainted with the Samskrt tongue must know’how 
valuable that language is for precise and scientific 
dealing with the subject. The Samskrt, or the 
well-made, the constructed, the built ‘ together, 
tongue,*is one that lends itself better than any 
other to the elucidation of psychological difficulties. 
Over and over again by the mere form of a word, 
a hint is given, an explanation or ^relation is 
suggested. The language is 'constructed in a 
fashion which enables a large number of meanings 
to be connoted by a single word, so that you may 
trace all allied ideas, or truths, or facts, by this 
verbal connexion, when you are speaking or using 
Samskrt. h has a limited number of important 
roots, and then an immense number of wor^s 
constructed on those roots. 

Now the root of the word ‘ yoga ’ is a wprd 
lhat means ‘ to join ’, yuj, and that root appears 
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in many languages, such as the English — ^ 
course, through the Latin, wherein you get jug^, 
jungere, to join—and out of that a number of 
English words are derived, and will at lonce 
suggest themselves to you ; junction, conjunction, 
disjunction, and so on. The English word ‘ yoke,’ 
again, is derived from this same Samskrt root, so 
that all through the various words, or thoughts, or 
facts, connected with this one root, you are able to , 
gather the meaning of the word ‘ Yoga,’ and to*see^ 
how ratfch that word covers in the ordinary 
procssses of the mind, and how suggestive many 
fil th# words connected with it are, acting, so to 
speak, as sign-posts to direct you along the road 
to the meaning. In other tongues, as in French, 
we l^ive a word like rapport, used constantly in 
English ; ‘ being en rapport,’ a French expression, 
but so anglicised that it is continually heard 
amongst ourselves. And that term, in some ways, 
is the closes^ to the ineanlng of the Samskrt word 
‘ Yoga ’ ; ‘ to be in relation to; ’ ‘to be connected 
with ; ’ ‘ to enter into ; ’ ‘ to merge in ; ’ and so 
on: all thesp ideas are classified together under the 
one head of * Yoga.’ When you find Shri Krshna 
saying that “ Yoga is equilibrium,” in the Samskrt 
He is saying a perfectly obvious thing, because 
Yoga implies balance, yoking, and the Samskrt 
of equilibrium is Samatva, togetherness ; so 
that jt is a perfectly simple, straightforward state¬ 
ment, not^ connoting anything very deep, but 
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inerely expressing one of the fundamental mean- 
ir^s of the word He is using. And so with 
another word, a word used in the commentary on 
the cutra I quoted last week, which conveys to 
the Hinds a perfectly straightforward mean¬ 
ing : “ Yoga is Samadhi.” To an only English- 
knowing person that does not convey any very 
definite idea ; each word needs explanation. To 
t a Samslq-kknowing man the two words are ob- 
^viously related to one another. For the word 
Yoga, we have seen, means yoked together, 
and Samadhi is derived from the root (fta", to 
place, with the prepositions sam and a, meaning 
completely together. Samadhi, therefore, liter¬ 
ally means ‘ fully placing together,’ and its etymo¬ 
logical equivalent in English would be »‘ to 
compose’ (com = sam; posita = place). Samadhi 
therefore means‘‘ composing the mind,’ collecting 
it together, checking all distractions. Thus by 
philological, as well as by practical investigation, 
the two words Yoga and Samadhi are inseparably 
linked together. And when Vyasa, the comment¬ 
ator, says : “ Yoga is the composed mind,” he is 
conveying a clear and significant idea as to what 
is implied in Yoga. Although Samadhi has come 
to mean, "by a natural sequence of ideas, the 
trance-state which results from perfect composure, 
its original meaning should not be lost sight of. 

Thus, in explaining Yoga, one is often at: a loss 
for the English equivalent of the manifold mean- 
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ingg of the SamskfJ tongue, and I earnestly advise ) 
those of you who cap do so, at least to acquain/ 
yourselves sufficiently with this admirable language, 
to make the literature of Yoga more intelligible? to 
you, than it can be to a person who is completely ' 
ignorant of Samskrt. 

• 

Its Relation to Indian Philosophies. 

Let md ask you to think for a while on the 
place of Yoga in its relation to two of the great 
Hindu Schools of philosophical thought, for 
neithef the Englishman nor the non-Samskrt- 
knowing Indian can ever really understand the 
translations of the chief Indian books, now current 
here and ii^ the West, and the force of all the 
allusions they make, unless they acquaint ^hem- 
selves in.some degree with the outlines of these 
great Schools of philosophy, they being the very 
foundation on which these books, many of which 
are familiar lo you, ^re built up. Take the 
Bhagavad-GtfS. Probably there are few of you,. 
Iq^ian or English, who do not know that book 
fairly well, v»ho do not use it as the book to help 
you most in’the spiritual life, who are not familiar 
with most of its precepts. But you must always 
be more or less in a fog in reading it, unless you 
realise the fact that it is founded on a particular 
Indian philosophy, and that the meaning of nearly 
all the* ^pchnical words in it is practically limited 
by their meaning in the philosophy known as the- 
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ISamkhya. There are certain phrases belonging 
Vather to the VedSnta, but ,the great majority are 
Sainkhyan, and it is taken for granted that the 
pebple reading or using the book are familiar with 
the outline of the Samkhyan philosophy. I do 
not want to take you into details, but I must give 
you the leading ideas of this philosophy. For if 
you grasp these, you will not only read your 
Bhagamd-Gita with much more intelligence than* 
before, but you will be able'to use it practically 
for yogic purposes in a way that, wrthout this 
knowledge, is almost impossible. ^ 

Alike in the Dhagavad-Giid and in the Sutras 
of Pataiijali the terms are Samkhyan, and, his¬ 
torically, Yoga is based on the Samkhya, so far 
as its philosophy is concerned. Samkhya does 
not concern itself with the e.xistence of Deity, but 
only with the Becoming of a universe, the order of 
evolution. Hence it is often called Nirishvara 
Samkhya, the Samkhya yvithout God. Bnt so 
closely is it bound up with the Yoga system, that 
the latter is called Seshvara Samkhya, the Samkhya 
with God. For its understanding, therefore, I 
must outline part of the Samkhya philosophy, that 
which deals with the relation of Spirit and Matter, 
note the ‘difference from this of the Vedantic con¬ 
ception of Self and Not-Self, and then find the 
reconciliation in the Theosophic statement of the 
facts in nature. The directions which fall irem the 
lips of the Lord of Yoga in the Gi/^, may some- 
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times seem to you opposed to each other and . 
contradictoi7, because»they sometimes are phrased/ 
in the Samkhyan and Sometimes in the Vedantic 
terms, starting from different standpoints, one lock¬ 
ing at the world from the standpoint of Matter, the 
other from the standpoint of Spirit. If you are a stu¬ 
dent of Theosaphy, then tlie knowledge of the facts 
will pnable you to translate the different phrases. 
That reconciliation and understanding of the§e 
apparentljj contradictory phrases is the object to 
which I would ask your attention now. 

The ^amkhyan School starts with the statement 
tHat the universe consists of two factors, the first 
pair of opposites, Spirit and Matter, or, more accu¬ 
rately, Spirits and Matter. The Spirit is called 
Purusha, the Man; and each Spirit is an indivjflual. 
Purusha*is a Unit, a Unit of consciousness ; they 
are all of the same nature, but distinct everlastingly 
the one from the other. Of these units there are 
many; counfless Purishas are to be found in 
the world of men. But while they are countless in 
number they are identical in nature, they are 
homogeneous. Every Purusha has three character¬ 
istics, and these three are alike in all. One cha¬ 
racteristic is awareness; it will become Cognition. 
The second of the characteristics is life or prSna ; 
it wiB become Activity. The third characteristic 
is immutability, the essence of eternity ; it will 
beconIe*Will. Eternity is not, as some mistak¬ 
enly think, everlasting time. Everlasting time has 
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^nothing to do with eternity. Time and eternity 
are two altogether different things. Eternity is 
changeless, immutable, simultaneous. No succes- 
sio‘h in time, albeit everlasting—if such could be— 
could give eternity. The fact that Purusha has 
this attribute of immutability, tells us that he is 
eternal; for changelessness is a marlc-of the eternal. 

Such are the three attributes of Purusha, accord¬ 
ing to the Samkhya. Though these are not the 
same in nomenclature as the Vedantio Sat, Chit, 
Ananda, yet they are practically identical. Aware¬ 
ness or cognition is Chit; life or force is Sat; and 
immutability, the essence of eternity, is Ananda. " 

Over against these Purushas, homogeneous, 
units, countless in number, stands Pra*krti, Matter, 
the second in the Samkhyan duality. Pfakj-ti is 
one ; Purushas are many. PrakTti is a continuum ; 
Purushas are discontinuous, being innumerable, 
homogeneous units. Cpntinuity is the mark of 
Prakrti. Paijse for a moment on the^name Prakrti. 
Let us investigate its root meaning. The name in¬ 
dicates its essence. Pra means ‘ forth ’ and ■ kf 
is the root, ‘ make.’ Prakrti thus nteans ‘ forth- 
making ’ ; Matter is that which enables the essence 
of Beingjto become. That which is Being, is- 
tence, becomes e.x-is-tence, out being, by Matter, 
and to describe Matter as ‘ forth-making ’ is to give 
its essence in a single word. Only by Prakrti can 
Spirit, or Purusha, ‘forth-make’ or ‘ manifest ' him¬ 
self. Without the presence of Prakrti, Purusha is 
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hjelpless, a mere abstraction. Only by the presenci 
of, and in, Prakrti, pn Purusha make manifest Sis 
powers. Prakrti h3^ also three characteristics, 
the well-known gunas—attributes or qualities. 
These are rhythm, mobility and inertia. Rhythm 
enables awareness to become cognition. Mobility 
enables life#to become activity. Inertia enables 
immutability to become will. 

Now'the conception as to the relation of Spirit * 
to Matter is a very peculiar one, and confused ideas* 
about it give rise to many misconceptions. If you 
grasjJ it, the Bhagavad-Gita becomes illuminated, 

•and all the phrases about action and actor, and the 
mistake of saying : ‘ I act,’ become easy to under¬ 
stand, as implying technical Samkhyan ideas. 

The' three qualities of Prakrti, when Prgkrti is 
thought of as away from Purusha, are in equili¬ 
brium, motionless, poised the one against the other, 
counterbalancing and neutralising each other, so 
that Mattel is called jada, unconscious, ‘ dead.’ 

But in the presence of Purusha all is changed. 
SVhen Purusha is in propinquity to Matter, then 
there is a change in Matter—not outside, but in it. 

Purusha acts on Prakrti by propinquity, says 
Vyasa. It comes near Prakrti, and Pr^M begins 
to live. The ‘ coming near ’ is a figure of speech, 
an adaptation to our ideas of time and space, for 
we cannftt posit ‘ nearness ’ of that which is time¬ 
less 'and spaceless—Spi< 31 //f^ tjpjw^asd ‘ propin¬ 
quity ’ is iiKlicated an influg^cje Scffi 

8/1-A, Mi'h'ir Ff-n OirdKH LMir 
( Jinil 70n0"fi 

HO'r EXCHANGEABLE ANO 
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in Prakrti, and this, where material objects are 
concerned, would be brought about by their propin¬ 
quity. If a magnet be brougBt near to a piece of 
soft '^iron, or an electrified body be brought near to 
a neutral one, certain changes are wrought in the 
soft iron, or in the neutral body, by that bringing 
near. The propinquity of the magnet makes the 
soft iron a magnet; the qualities of the magnet are 
* produced in it, it manifests poles, it attracts steel, 
eit attracts or repels the end of an electric, needle. 
In the presence of a positively electrified body, the 
electricity in a neutral body is re-arranged, and the 
positive retreats while the negative gathers near the 
electrified body. An internal change has occurred in 
both cases from the propinquity of another object. 
So with Puruslia and Prakrti. Purusha does 
nothing, but from Purusha there comes Out an 
influence, as in the case of the magnetic in¬ 
fluence. The three gurias, under this influence 
of Purusha, undergo a marv'ellous clfange. I do 
not know what words to use, in order not to make 
a mistake in putting it. You cannot say thai 
Prakrti absorbs the influence. You (!an hardly 
say that it reflects the Purusha. But the presence 
of Purush\ brings about certain internal changes, 
causes a difference in the equilibrium of the three 
gunas in Prakrti. The three gunas were in a state 
of equilibrium. No guna was manifest. One guna 
was balanced against another. What happens 
when Purusha influences Prakrti ? The quality of 
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awareness in Purusha is taken up by or reflected^n 

the guna called s at t v a, rhythm, and it becomes 
cognition in PrakrtV, The quality that we^ call 
life in Purusha is taken up by, or reflected in, the 
guna called rajas, mobility, and it becomes force, 
energy, activity, in Prajcrti. The quality that we 
call immutability in Purusha is taken up by, or 
rel^scted in, the guna called tamas, inertia, and shows 
itself out as will or desire in Prakrti. So that* in 
that balanced equilibrium of Prakrti, a change has 
taken place by the mere propinquity of, or presence 
of, tli£ Purusha. The Purusha has lost nothing, but 
ht the same time a change has taken place in matter. 
Cognition has appeared in it. Activity, force, has 
appeared iiTit. Will or desire has appeared in it. 
With this change in Prakrti another change dccurs. 
The thi^e attributes of Purusha cannot be separat¬ 
ed from each other, nor can the three attributes 
of Prakrti be separated each from each. Hence 
rhythm, white appropriating awareness, is under 
the influence of the whole three-in-one Puru¬ 
sha, and cannot but also take up subordinately life 
and immutability as activity and will. And so with 
mobility and inertia. In combinations one quality 
or another may predominate, and we may have 
combinations which show preponderantly aware¬ 
ness-rhythm, or life-mobility, or immutability-inertia» 
The combinations in which awareness-rhythm, 
or cogfSition, predominates become ‘ mind in 
naturfe, ’ thq'subject, or subjective half of nature. 
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Combinations in which either of the other two 
predominates become the object, or objective half 
of nature, the ‘ force and matter ’ of the European 
scientist. ^ 

We have thus nature divided into two, the 
subject and the object, We have now in nature 
everything that is wanted for the mawfestation of 
activity, for the production of forms, and for the 
expression of consciousness. We have mind, and 
we have force and matter. Purusha has nothing 
more to do, for he has infused all powers into 
Prakrti, and sits apart, contemplating their jnter- 
play, himself remaining unchanged. The drama of 
existence is played out within Matter, and all that 
Spirit does is to look at it. Purusha is the spectator 
before whom the drama is played. He is not the 
actor, but only a spectator. The actor is the sub¬ 
jective part of nature, the mind, which is the 
reflexion of awareness in rhythmic matter. That 
with which it works, objective natute, is the re¬ 
flexion of the other qualities of Purusha—life and 
immutability—in the gunas rajas and tamas. Thus 
we have in nature everything that is wanted for the 
production of the universe. The Purusha only 
looks on ^hen the drama is played before him. He 
is spectator, not actor. This is the predominant 
note of the Bhagavad-GitS. Nature does every- 

1 A friend notes that the first is the Shuddha SaJlva of the 
Ramanuja School, and the second and third the Prakfti, or 
spirit-matter, in the lower sense of the same. < 
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, thing. The gunas bring about the universe. Jhe 
man who says ; ‘ I. act ’ is mistaken and confused ; 
the gunas act, no\ he. He is only ttie spectator 
and looks on. Most of the GiiS teaching iS built 
upon this conception of the Samkhya, and unless 
that is clear in our minds, we can never discrimi¬ 
nate the n^aning under the phrases of a particular 
philosophy. 

Let us now turn to the Vedantic idea. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vedantic view the Self is one, omnf- 
presenl, all-permeating, the one reality. Nothing 
exists except the Self—that is the starting point 
in Vedanta. All-permeating, all-controlling, all- 
inspiring, the Self is everywhere present. As the 
ether permeates all matter, so does the One Self 
permeate, restrain, support, vivify all. It is written 
in th« Gita that as the air goes everywhere, so is 
the Self everywhere in the infinite diversity of 
objects. As we try to follow the outline of Vedan¬ 
tic though!, as we ti^ to grasp this idea of the one 
universal Self, who is existence, consciousness, bliss, 
,S a t-C h i t-A n a n d a, we find that we are carried 
into a lofHer region of philosophy than that occu¬ 
pied by the Samkhya. The Self is One. The Self 
is everywhere conscious, the Self is. every where 
existent, the Self is everywhere blissful. There is 
’nd division between these qualities of the Self. 
Everyvfhere, all-embracing, these qualities are 
foiihci at every point, in every place. There is no 
spot on «*ich you can put your finger and sgy : 
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“ 'fhe Self is not here.” Where the Self is—and 
He'"is everywhere—there is ejtistence, there is 
consciousness, and there is blisj-. The Self, being 
consciousness, imagines limitation, division. From 
that imagination of limitation arises form, diver¬ 
sity, manyness. From that thought of the Self, 
from that thought of limitation, ^11 diver¬ 
sity of the many is born. Matter is the limi¬ 
tation. imposed upon the Self by His own will to 
Iknit Himself. ‘ Ekoham, bahu syama,’ ‘lam 
one ; I will to be many’; ‘ let me be many,’ is the 
thought of the One; and in that thought, the mani¬ 
fold universe comes into existence. In that limita¬ 
tion, Self-created, He exists. He is conscious. He is 
happy. In Him arises the thought that He is Self- 
existencf, and behold 1 all existence becomes 
possible. Because in Him is the will to manifest, 
all manifestation at once comes into existence. 
Because in Him is all bliss, therefore is the law of 
life the seeking for happiness, ^he essenhal charac¬ 
teristic of every sentient creature. The Universe 
appears by the Self-limitation in thought of the 
Self. The moment the Self ceases to thipk it, the 
universe is not, it vanishes as a dream. That is 
the fundamental idea of the Vedanta. Then it 
accepts the Spirits of the Samkhya, the Purushas; 
but it says that these Spirits are only reflexions of 
the one Self, emanated by the activity of the Self, 
and that they all reproduce Him in miniature^ with 
the limitations which the universal Self has impos- 
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ed upon them, which are apparently portions 
of the universe, bu\ are really identical with Him. 
It is the play of tlie Supreme Self that majjes the 
limitations, and thus reproduces within limitations 
the qualities of the Self; the consciousness of the 
Self, of the Supreme Saif, becomes in the particul¬ 
arised Self cognition, the power to know ; and the 
existence of the Self becomes activity, the power to, 
manifest; and the bliss of the Self becomes ‘will^ 
thedee^^estpartof all, the longing for happiness, for 
bliss; the resolve to obtain it is what we call will. And 
so in the limited, the power to know, and the 
power to act, and the power to will, these are the 
retle.xions in the particular Self of the essential 
qualities 8f the universal Self. Otherwise put: 
that which was universal awareness, becomes now 
cognition in the separated Self; that which in the 
universal Self was awareness of itself, becomes in 

the limited Self awareness of others; the awareness 

* * 

of the whole becomes the cognition of the indivi¬ 
dual. So with the existence of the Self; the Self- 
fixistence of the universal Self becomes in the 
limited Self, activity, preservation of existence. So 
does the bliss of the universal Self, in the limited 
expression of the individual Self, becofne the will 
t^at seeks for happiness, the Self-determination 
of the Self, the seeking for Self-realisation, that 
deepest essence of human life. 

The* difference comes with limitation, with the 
narrowing of the universal qualities into the 
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specific qualities of the limited Self; both are the 
same in essence, though seeming-different in 
manifestation. We have the ppVer to know, the 
power*^ to will, and the power to act. These are 
the three great powers of the Self, that show 
themselves in the separated .Self, in every diversity 
of forms, from the minutest moneron to the loftiest 
Logos. 

* Then, just as in the Samkhya, if the Purusha, 
fhe particular Self, should identify himself with the 
matter in which he is reflected, then there is delusion 
and bondage; so in the Vedanta, if the Self, eterhally 
free, imagines himself to be bound by matter, 
identifying himself with his limitations, he is 
deluded, he is under the domain of Maya, for Maya 
is the Self-identification of the Self with his limita¬ 
tions. The eternally free can never be bound by 
matter ; the eternally pure can never be tainted 
by matter; the eternally knowing can never be 
deluded by matter; the eternally Self-determined 
can never be ruled by matter, save by his own 
ignorance. His own foolish fancy limits hie 
inherent powers; he is bound, because hqimagines 
himself bound; he is impure, because he imagines 
himself impure ; he is ignorant, because he imagines 
himself ignorant. With the vanishing of delusion 
he finds that he is eternally free, eternally pure^ 
eternally wise. 

Here is the great difference betwee-i ' the 
SSpikhya and the Vedanta. According to the 
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gamkhya, Purusha is the spectator, and never the 
actor. According to Vedanta, the Self is the ofily 
actor, all else is Maj^ : there is no one else who 
acts but the Self, according to the Vedantic teaching. 

As says the Upanishat; the Self willed to see, and 
there were eyes ; the Self willed to hear, and there 
were ears ; Jhe Self willed to think, and there was 
mind. The eyes, the ears, the mind exist, because the 
Self has willed them into existence. The .Self* 
appropriates matter, in order that He may manifest 
his powers through it. There is the distinction 
between the Samkhya and the Vedanta : in the 
. Sanikhya the propinquity of Purusha brings out in 
matter, or Prakrti all these characteristics; the 
Prakrti a<^s, and not the Purusha. Inthe Vedanta, 
Self alone exists, and Self alone acts; He imagines 
limitalion and matter appears; He appropriates that 
matter, in order that He may manifest His own 
■ ■ capacity. 

The Samkhya is tiie view of the universe of the 
scientist; the Vedanta is the view of the universe 
^f the metaphysician. Haeckel unconsciously is 
expounding the Samkhyan philosophy almost 
perfectly! So close to the Samkhyan is his exposi- ^ 
tion, that another idea would make it purely 
Samkhyan; he has not yet supplied that propinquity 
\ 5 fi consciousness which the Samkhya postulates in 
its ultimate duality. He has force and matter, he 
hat jpind in matter, but he has no Purusha. His 
last book, criticised by Sir Oliver Lodge, is 
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tlioroughly intelligible from the HindO standpoint, 
as'an almost accurate representation of SSmkhyan 
philosophy. It is the view the scientist, in- 
diffen^nt to the ‘ why ’ of the facts which he 
records. The Vedanta, as I said, is the view of the 
metaphysician ; he seeks the unity in which all 
diversities are rooted, and into vvhic^ they are 
resolved. 

• Now what light does Theosophy throw o.r both 
^hese systems ? As usual, by giving the facts of the 
universe. Theosophy enables every thinaer to 
reconcile the partial statements which are apparent¬ 
ly so contradictory. Theosophy, with the Vedanta, 
proclaims the universal Self. All that the Vedanta 
says of the universal Self and the Self-limitation, 
Theosophy repeats. We call these Self-limited 
selves Monads, and we say, as the Vedantin says, 
that these Monads reproduce the nature of the 
universal Self whose portions they are. And 
hence you find in them the tjiree qualHies which 
you lind in the Supreme. They are units, and 
these represent the Purushas of the Samkhya, but 
with a very great difference, for they are not pas¬ 
sive watchers, but active agents in the drama of the 
universe, although, being above the five fold 
universe, they are as spectators who pull the strings 
of the players on the stage. The Monad takes -to 
himself from the universe of matter atoms which 
show out the qualities corresponding to his three 
ualities, and in these he thinks, and wills and acts. 
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He ?akes to himself rhythmic combinations, and 
sJiows his quality of cognition. He takes to 
; himself combinations that are mobile ; through 
I those he shows out ^his activity. He takes, the 
combinations that are inert, and shows out his 
quality of bliss, as the will to be happy. Now 
notice the difference of* phrase and thought. In 
the Samkhya* Matter changed to reflect the Spirit; 
in the fact, the Sjnrit appropriates portions of 
Matter, and through those expresses his own cfia- 
racteristits—an dnormous difference. He creates 
an acjor for Self-expression, and this actor is the 
‘,spirB^al man ’ of the theosophical teaching, the 
spiritual Triad, the Atma-buddhi-manas, to whom 
we shall return in a moment. 

The Monad remains ever beyond the five-fold 
universe, and in that sense is a spectator. He 
dwells beyond the five planes of matter. Beyond 
the atmic, or akashic; beyond the buddhic plane, the 
plane of Vay^i; beyon^ the mental plane, the plane 
of Agni : beyond the astral plane, the plane of 
Varuna ; beyond the physical plane, the plane of 
Kubera. Bjyond all these planes the Monad, the 
Self, stands Self-conscious and Self-determined. 

He reigns in changeless peace and lives in eternity. 

But, as said above, he appropriates mhtter. He 
take% to himself an atom of the atmic plane, and in 
that he, ag it were, incorporates his will, and that 
becotpes 5tma. He appropriates an atom of the 
bu(Jdhic* piqpe, and regffl^ aspect o • 
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^cognition, and that becomes buddhi. He appro¬ 
priates an atom of themanasic plane and embodies, 
as it were, his activity in it, aiid it becomes manas. 
Thijs we get atma, plus buddhi, plus manas. That 
triad is the reflexion in the five-fold universe of 
the Monad beyond the fivefold universe. Those 
are the facts of nature. The terms pf Theosophy 
can be easily identified with those of other Schools. 
The Monad of Theosophy is the Jivatma of Indian 
pfiilosophy, the Purusha of the Samkhya, the 
particularised Self of the Vedanta. The three-fold 
ipanifestation, Atma-buddhi-manas, is the result of 
the Purusha’s propinquity to Prakrti, the subject cf 
the S3mkhyan philosophy, the Self embodied in 
the highest sheaths, according to the Vedantic 
teaching. In the one you have this Self and its 
sheaths, and in the other the Subject, a reflexion 
in matter of Purusha. Thus you can readily see 
that you are dealing with the same facts, but they 
are looked at from different standpoints. We are 
nearer to the Vedanta than to the Samkhya ; but if 
you know the facts you can put the statements of 
the two philosophies in their own niches, and will 
not be confused. Learn the facts, arid you can 
explain all the theories. That is the value of the 
theosophfcal teaching ; it gives you the facts, and 
leaves you to study the philosophies, and you study 
them with a torch in your hand instead of in the 
dark. , ' 

Now when we understand the nature of the- 
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spiritual man, or triad, what do we find with 
regard to all the manifestations of consciousness ? 
That they are duads, ^irit-matter everywhere, on 
every plane of our five-fold universe. If you ai^ a 
scientist, you will call it spiritualised matter; if you 
are a metaphysician yoi^ will call it materialised 
Spirit. Eithar phrase is equally true, so long as 
you ^remember that both are always present in 
every manifestation, that what you see is not the 
play of i^atter alone, but the play of Spirit-matter, 
inseparable through the period of manifestation. 
Then„When you come, in reading an ancient book, 
tfl the statement, " mind is material,” you will not 
be confused ; you will know that the writer is only 
speaking ok* the Samkhyan line, which speaks of 
matter everywhere, but always implies that the 
Spirit is looking on, and that his presence makes 
the work of matter possible. You will not, when 
reading the constant statement in Indian philoso¬ 
phies that “ fhind is iftaterial,” confuse this with 
the opposite view of the materialist which says 
that “ mind is the product of matter a very 
different tl^g. Although the Samkhyan may use 
materialistic terms, he always posits the vivifying 
influence of Spirit, while the materialist makes 
Spirit the product of matter. Really a gulf divides 
therft, although the language they use may often 
be the saihe. 
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Mind. 

•‘Yoga is the inhibition of the functions of the 
mind,” says Patahjali. The functions of the mind 
milst be suppressed, and in'order that we may be 
able to follow out really what this means, we must 
go more closely into wha^ the Indian philosopher 
means by the word ‘ mind.’ 

Mind, in the wide sense of the term, has three 
great properties or qualities ; cognition, desire or 
will, activity. Now Yoga is not immediately con¬ 
cerned with all these three, but only with one, cog¬ 
nition, the Samkhyan subject. But you'cannot 
separate cognition, as we have seen, completely 
from the others, because consciousness is a unit, and 
although we are only concerned with that part of 
consoiousness which vve specifically call cognition, 
we cannot get cognition all by itself. Hence the 
Indian psychologist, investigating this property, 
cognition, divides it up into three or, as the 
Vedanta says, into four (wii.h all submission, the 
Vedantin here makes a mistake). If you take up 
any Vedantin book and read about mind, you will 
find a particular word used for it wjjich translated, 
means ‘ internal organ.’ This A n t a h k a r a n a 
is the word always used where the Englishman 
would use ‘ mind ; ’ but it is only used in relation to 
cognition, not in relation to activity and desired It 
is said to be four-fold, being made up of manas, 
buddhi, ahamkara, and chitta ; but this four-fold 
division is a very curious division. We know what 
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manas is, what buddhi is, what ahamkara is, but 
what is this chitta ? What is chitta, outside manas,* 
buddhi, and ahamkara ? Ask any one you like, and 
I record his answer ; yoi!^ will find that it is of t^ie 
I vaguest kind. Let us try to analyse it for ourselves, 
and see whether light will come upon it by using the 
theosophic idea of a triplet summed up in a fourth, 
that is not really a fourth, but the summation of 

the three.* Manas, buddhi and ahamkara are the 
• • • 
three different sides of a triangle, which triangle is 

called chitfa. The chitta is not a fourth, but the sum 
of the tl^ree, manas, buddhi and ahamkara. This is. 
4hq oldidea of a trinity in unity. Over and over 
again H. P. B. uses this summation as a fourth to her 
triplets, for she ,follows the old methods. The 
fourth, which sums up the three but is not other 
than thev, makes a unity out of their apparent 
diversity. Let us apply that to antahkarana. 

•Take cognition. Though in cognition that aspect 
of the Self is, predomyiant, yet it cannot exist 
absolutely alone. The whole Self is there in every 
act of cognition. Similarly with the other two- 
One cannot ej^ist separate from the others. Where 
there is cognitionIhe other two are present, though 
subordinate to it. The activity is there, the will 
is there. Let us think of cognition as pure as it 
• cant)^ turned on itself, reflected in itself, and we 
have buddh^ the pure reason, the very essence of 
cognition^ this in the universe is represented by 
Vishnu, the sustaining wisdom of the universe. 
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* Now let us think of cognition looking outwards, 
‘and as reflecting itself in activity, its brother 
quality, and we have a mixture of cognition and 
activity, which is called pranas, the active mind ; 
cognition reflected in activity is manas in man, or 
Brahma, the creative mind, in the universe. When 
cognition similarly reflects itself in will, then it 
becomes ahamkara, the ‘ I am I,’ in man, represent- 
e,d by Mahadeva in the universe. Thus we have 
found within the limits of this cognition a triple 
division, making up the internal organ or antahka- 
rana—manas, plus buddhi, plus ahamkara—.and we 
can find no fourth. What is then chitta ? It is the 
summation of the three, the three taken together, 
the totality of the three. Because of.^he old way of 
counj;ing these things, you get this division bf antah- 
karana into four. 

The Mental Body. 

We must now deal with ithe mentd body, which 
is taken as equivalent to mind for practical 
purposes. The first thing for a man to d^ in 
practical Toga is to separate himsejf from the 
mental* body, to draw away from that into the 
sheath next above it. And here you will remember 
what I said yesterday, that in Yoga the Self is 
always the consciousness plus the vehicle from 
which the consciousness is unable to separate 
itself. All that is above the body you canpot leave 
is the Self for practical purposes, aqd your first 
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attempt must be to draw away from your mental 
body. Under these conditions, manas must be 
identified with the Self, and the spiritual triad, 
the Atma-buddhi-ma^ias, is to be realised as 
separate from the mental body. That is the first 
step. You must be ablq to take up and lay down 
your mind as you do a tool, before it is any use 
to consider the further progress of the Self in get¬ 
ting rid of its envelopes. Hence the mental body 
is taken as the starting-point. Suppress thoughts. 
Quiet it. Still it. Now what is the ordinary condi¬ 
tion Qjl the mental body ? As you look upon that 
body from a higher plane, you see constant changes 
of colors playing in it. You find that they are 
sometimes initiated from within, sometimes from 
without. Sometimes a vibration from without has 
caused*a change in consciousness, and a corres¬ 
ponding change in the colors in the mental body. 

' If there is a change of consciousness, that causes 
vibration in <he mattet in which that consciousness 
is functioning. The mental body is a body of ever 
:banging hues and colors, never still, changing 
colors witl^ swift rapidity throughout the whole of 
it. Yoga is the stopping of all these, the inhibition 
of vibrations and changes alike. Inhibition of the 
change of consciousness stops the vibration of the 
mefltal body ; the checking of the vibration of the 
mental body checks the change in consciousness. 
In "th* mental body of a Master there is no 
change of jtolor save as initiated from withiij ; 
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np outward stimulus can produce any answer, any 
vibration in that perfectly controlled mental body. 
The color of the mental body of a Master is as 
moohlight on the rippling pecan, Within that 
whiteness of moonlike refulgence lie all possibilities 
of color, but nothing in tlje outer world can make 
the faintest change of hue sweep over its steady 
radiance. If a change of consciousness occurs 
within, then the change will send a wave of delicate 
•hues over the mental body, which responds.only 
in color to changes initiated from within and never 
to'changes stimulated from without. His rhental 
body is never His Self, but only His tool or instru¬ 
ment, which he can take .up or lay down at His 
will. It is only an outer sheath that H-i uses when 
He needs to communicate with the lower world. 

By that idea of the stopping of all changes of 
color in the mental body, you can realise what is 
meant by inhibition. The functions of mind are 
stopped in yoga. You have^to begiif with your 
mental body. You have to learn how to stop the 
whole of those vibrations, how to make the ment&l 
body colorless, still and quiet, responsive only to 
the impulses that you choose to put upon it. How 
will you be* able to tell when the mind is really 
coming under control, when it is no longer a part 
of your Self ? You will begin to realise this, wfien 
you find that, by the action of your will, you can 
check the current of thought and hold thft mind 
in perfect stillness. Sheath after sheath has to be 
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kanscended, and the proof of transcending is that 
it can no longer affect you. You can affect it, 6ut 
it cannot affect you. The moment that nothing 
outside you can harlss you, can stir the mind, the 
moment that the mind does not respond to the 
outer, save under your own impulse, then can you 
say of it : ‘^this is not* my Self.’ It has become 
part of the outer, it can no longer be identified 
with the Self. 

From this you pass on to the conquest of the* 
causal Body in a similar way. When the conquer¬ 
ing erf the causal body is complete, then you go to- 
.the* conquering of the buddhic body. When 
mastery over the buddhic body is complete, you 
pass on to,the conquest of the atmic body. 

Mind and Self. 

• 

You cannot be surprised that under these condi- 
■ dions of continued disappearance of functions, the 
unfortunate*studcnt asks : “ What becomes of the 
mind itself ? If you suppress all the functions, what 
ig left ? ” In the Indian way of teaching, when you 
come to aldifficulty, some one jumps up and asks a 
question. * And in the commentaries, the question 
which raises the difficulty is always put. The answer 
of Patanjali is : “ Then the spectator remains in his 
6wii form." Theosophy answers : " The Monad 
remains.’^ It is the end of the human pilgrimage. 
That js the highest point to which humanity may 
climb : to.«uppress all the reflexions in the five-fold 
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universe through which the Monad has manifested 
hfs powers, and then for the Monad to realise him¬ 
self, enriched by the experiences through which 
his manifested aspects havej passed. But to the 
Samkhyan the difficulty is very great, for when he 
has only his spectator left, when the spectacle 
ceases, the spectator himself almost vapishes. His 
only function was to look on at the play of mind. 
Wben the play of mind is gone, what is left ? He 
can no longer be a spectator, since there is nothing 
to see. The only answer is : “ He remains in his 
own form.” He is now out of manifestatiop, the 
duality is transcended, and so the Spirit sinks back 
into latency, no longer capable of manifestation. 
There you come to a very serious difference with 
the fatjfs of the universe, for according to the facts 
of the universe, when all these functions have been 
suppressed, then the Monad Is ruler over matter, 
and is prepared for a new cycle of activity, no longer 
slave, but master. 

All analogy shews us that as the Self withdraws 
from sheath after sheath, he does not lose, but 
gains, in Self-realisation. Self-realisatiop becomes 
more and more vivid with each successive with¬ 
drawal ; so that as the Self puts aside one veil of 
matter after another, recognises in regular suc¬ 
cession that each body in turn is not himself,' by 
that process of withdrawal, his sense of Self-reality 
becomes keener, not less keen. It is impoi;fant to 
remember that, because often western readers. 
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^dealing with eastern ideas, in consequence of 
misunderstanding the meaning of the state of libe¬ 
ration, or the condition of Nirvana, identify it with 
nothingness, or uncojpsciousness—an entirely mis¬ 
taken idea which is apt to color the whole of their 
thought when dealing with yogic processes. Im¬ 
agine the condition of a man who identifies himself 
completely with the body, so that he cannot even 
in thought separate himself from it—the state of* 
the savage—and compare that with the strength^ 
vigor, and lucidity of your own mental consci¬ 
ousness. 

0 The consciousness of the savage, limited to the 
physical body, with occasional touches of dream- 
consciousnpss, is very restricted in its range. He 
has no idea of the sweep of your conscioiigness, of 
your .abstract thinking. But is that consciousness 
of the savage more vivid, or less vivid, than yours ? 

■ Certainly you will say : It is less vivid. You have 
largely transcended ♦his powers of consciousness. 
Your consciousness is astral rather than physical, 
j?ut has thereby increased its vividness. As the 
Self withdraws himself from sheath after sheath, he 
realises fiimself more and more, not less and less, , 
Self-realisation becomes more intense, as sheath 
after sheath is cast aside. The centre grows more 
‘pawerful as the circumference becomes more 
permeable, and at last a stage is reached when the 
centra knows itself at every point of the circum- 

fecence. >When that is accomplished the circum- 

* ■ 
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ference vanishes, but not so the centre. The centre 
still remains. Just as you are more vividly 
conscious than the savage, just as your consciousness 
is more alive, not less, than t/iat of a savage, so it 
is as we climb up the stairway of life and cast 
away garment after garment. We become more 
conscious of existence, more conscious of know¬ 
ledge, more conscious of Self-determined power, 
• The faculties of ‘the Self shine out more strongly, 
•as veil after veil falls away. By analogy, then, 
when we touch the Monad, our consciousness 
should be mightier, more vivid, and more }>e’ffect. 
As you learn to truly live, your powers and feelings 
grow in strength. 

And remember that that all control « exercised 
over sheaths, over portions of the Not-Self. You 
do not control your Self; that is a misconception; 
you control your not-Self. The Self is never con¬ 
trolled ; he is the inner Ruler, Immortal. He is 
the controller, not the controlled. As oheath after 
sheath becomes subject to your Self, and body 
after body becomes the tool of your Self, then 
shall you realise the truth of the saying of the 
< Upanishat, that you are the Self, the inner Ruler, 
the Immortal. 
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YOGA AS SCIENCE. 


Brothers: 

"Mis afternoon, I propose to deal first with the 
‘two great methods of Yoga, one related to the Self 
and the other to the Not-Self. And let me remind 
you, ere 1 degin, that we are dealing only with the 
science of Yoga and not with other means o! attain¬ 
ing union with the Divine. The scientific method, 
following the old Indian conception, is the one to 
which I am asking your attention. I would remind 
you, however, that, though I am only dealing with 
this, there remain also the other two great ways of 
Bhakji and Karma; the Yoga we are studying 
specialty ioncerns the Marga of Jfianam, or know¬ 
ledge, and within that way, within that Marga, or 
path, of knowledge, we find that three shb-divisions 
<»c(jur, as everywhere in nature. 

, Methods of Yoga. 

With regard to what I have just called the two 
great me^ods in Yoga, we find that by one^ of 
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these a man treads the path of knowledge by buddhi, 
the pure reason, and the other the same path by 
manas, the concrete mind. You may remember 
that in speaking yesterday of ,the sub-divisions of 
Antahkarana, I pointed out to you that there we 
had a process of reflexipn of one quality in 
another ; and, within the limits of the '^ognitional 
aspect of the Self, you find buddhi, cognition 
^■eflected in cognition ; and ahamkara, cognition 
feflected in will ; and manas, cognition reflected 
in activity. Bearing those three sub-divisions 
in mind, you will very readily be able to see4J)at 
these two methods of Yoga fall naturally under 
two of these heads. But what of the third ? What 
of the will, of which ahamkara is the > represen¬ 
tative in^cognition ? That certainly has its road, 
but it can scarcely be said to be a ‘ method.’ • Will 
breaks its way upwards by sheer unflinching de¬ 
termination, keeping its eyes fixed on the end, and 
using either buddhi or manSte indifferently as a 
means to that end. Metaphysics is used to realise 
the Self; science is used to understand the Not 
Self ; but either is grasped, either is thrown aside, 
as it serves, or fails to serve, the needs of the 
moment. Qften the man, in whom will is pre¬ 
dominant, does not know how he gains the object 
he is aiming at; it comes to his hands, but tne 
how’ is obscure to him ; he willed to have it, and 
lature gives it to him. This is also seen in'Yoga 
n the man of ahamkSra, the sub-type of will in 
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(ignition. Just as in the man of ahamkara, budijhi 
and manas are subordinate, so in the man bf 
buijdhi, ahamkara and manas are not absent, but 
are subordinate, and in the man of manas, ajiam- 
kara and bu^dhi are present, but play a subsidiary- 
part. Both the metaphysican and the scientist 
must be supported by ahamkara. That Self-deter¬ 
mining faculty, that deliberate setting of oneself' 
to a chbsen end, that is necessary in all forms^ of • 
Yoga. Whether a yogi is going to follow the# 
purely cognitional way of buddhi, or whether he 
is gging to follow the more active path of manas, 
•in both cases he needs the self-determining will, in 
order to sustain him in his arduous task. You 
remember is written in the Upanishat, that the 
weak' man cannot reach the Self. Strength is 
wanted. Determination is wanted. Perseverance is 
wanted. And you must have, in every successful 
yogi, that intense determination which is the very 
essence of itidividualky. 

Now what are these two great methods ? One of 
them may be described as seeking the Self by the 
Self; the (jther may be described as seeking the Self 
by the Not-Self ; and if you will think of them in 
that fashion, I think you will find the Jdea illumi¬ 
native. Those who seek the Self by the Self, seek 
^ftn through the faculty of bu(^dhi ; they turn 
ever inwards, and turn away from the outer 
wOfldi Those who seek the Self by the Not-Self, 
seek Hin) through the active working manas j they 
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are outward-turned, and by study of the Not-Self, 
they learn to realise the Self. The one is the path 
of the metaphysician ; the other is the path of the 
scientist. 


To THE Self by the Self. 

Let us look at this a little more clos«vly, with its 
appropriate methods. The path on which the 
«facylty of buddhi is used predominantly, is, as just 
•said, the path of the metaphysician. It is the path 
of the philosopher. He turns inwards, ever seek¬ 
ing to find the Self by diving into the recess?^, of 
his own nature. Knowing that the Self is within 
him, he tries to strip away vesture after vesture, 
envelope after envelope, and, by a process of reject¬ 
ing theip, he reaches the glory of the unveiled Self. 
To begin this, he must give up concrete thinking, 
and dwell amidst abstractions. His method 
then, must be strenuous, long-sustained, patient, 
meditation. Nothing else will servcf his end; 
strenuous hard thinking, by which he rises away 
from the concrete into the abstract regions of the 
mind ; strenuous hard thinking, further continued, 
, by which he reaches from the abstract region of the 
mind up to the region of bu(^dhi, where unity is 
sensed ; still by strenuous thinking, climbing yet 
further, until buddhi, as it were, opens out into 
S^ma, until the t^elf is seen in His splendor, with 
only a film of 2tmic matter, the envelope* of >3tin5 
in the manifested five-fold world. It is ^ong that 
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difficult and strenuous path that the Self must bp 
found by way of the Self. 

Such a man must utterly disregard the Not-Self. 
He must shut his senseis against the outside wflrld. 
The world must no longer be able to touch him. 
The senses must be closed against all the vibrations 
that come fnom without, and he must turn a deaf 
•earj a blind eye, to all the allurements of matter, 
to all tKe diversity of objects, which make up the 
universe ,of the Not-Self. Seclusion will help him, 
'ere he is strong enough to close himself against the 
outeii»*stimuli or allurements. The contemplative 
dlclers in the Roman Catholic Church offer a good 
environment for this path. They put the outer 
world away, as far away as possible. It is a snare, 
a temptation, a hindrance. Always turnin^away 
from tffe world, the yogi must fix his thought, his 
attention, upon the Self. Hence for those who 
walk along this road, what are called the siddhis 
are direct dbstacles, ’and not helps. But that 
statement that you find so often, that the siddhis 
ar» things to be avoided, is far more sweeping 
than some qf our modern Theosophists are apt to 
imagine. They declare that the siddhis are to be 
avoided, but forget that the Indian who says this also 
avoids the use of the physical senses. He closes 
physical eyes and ears as hindrances. But some 
Theosophiits urge avoidance of all use of the astra’ 
sense’s aftd l^ental senses, but they do not object tc 
the free ust of the physical senses, or dream tha 
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tljey are hindrances. Why not ? If the senses are 
obstacles in their finer forms, they are also obstacles 
in their grosser manifestations. To the man who 
wouM find the Self by the Self, every sense is a 
hindrance and an obstacle, and there is no logic, no 
reason, in denouncing the subtler senses only, while 

. forgetting the temptations of the physical senses, 
impediments as much as the other, No such division 

* exists for the man who tries to understand the 

* universe in which he is. In the search for the Self 
by the Self, all that is not Self is an obstacle. Your 
eyes, your ears, everything that puts you into., con¬ 
tact with the outer world, is just as much aii 
obstacle as the subtler forms of the same senses 
which put you into touch with the sidDtIer worlds 
of matteo which you call astral and mental. This 
exaggerated fear of the siddhis is only a passing 
reaction, not based on understanding, but on lack 
of understanding ; and those of you who denounce 
the siddhis should rise to theological position of the 
HindD Yogi, or of the Roman Catholic recluse, 
who denounces all the senses, and all the objects 
of the senses, as obstacles in the way. Many 
Theosophists here, and more in the West, think 
that much is gained by acuteness of the phy¬ 
sical senses, and of the other faculties in the 
physical brain ; but the moment the senses are 
acute enough to be astral, or the faculties to work 
in astral matter, they treat them as objects of de¬ 
nunciation. That is not rational. It ismot logicaU 
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cles, then, are all the senses, whether you call^ 
sid(^his or not, in the search for the Self by 
ig away from the Not-Self. 
s necessary for the man who seeks the Self»by 
ielf to have the qushity which is called ‘ Faith,’ 
2 sense in which Ijdefined it the day before 
rday—thf profound intense conviction that 
ing can shake, of the reality of the Self within 
Th*at is the one thing that is worthy to be 
ified by the name of faith. Truly it is beyond 
on, for not by reason may the Self be known 
2 a^s Truly it is not based on argument, for not 
easoning may the Self be discovered. It is the 
less of the Self within you to his own supreme 
ity, and thjit unshakable conviction, which is 
addha, is necessary for the treading of this^ath. 
> necessary, because without it the human mind 
uld fail, the human courage would be daunted, 
; human perseverance would break, with the 
ficulties of *he seeking for the Self. Only that 
perious conviction that the Self is, only that can 
egr the pilgrim in the darkness that comes down 
)on him, ia the void that he must cross before— 
e life of the lower being thrown away—the life 
t the higher is realised. This imperial I^ith is to 
le yogi on this path what experience and know- 
icfg^are to the yogi on the other. 


Tojth^ Self through the Not-Self. 

Turn from him to the seeker for the Self through ’ 
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the NobSelf. This is the way of the scientist, of the 
man who uses the concrete active manas, in order 
scientifically to understand the universe ; he has to 
find the real among the unreal, the eternal among 
the changing, the Self amid the diversity of forms. 
How is he to do it ? By q,close and rigorous study 
of every changing form in which the Self has veiled 
Himself. By studying the Not-Self around him and 
in him, by understanding his own nature, by analys¬ 
ing in order to understand, by studying nature in 
others as well as in himself, by learning to know 
himself and to gain knowledge of others; sjpwly, 
gradually, step by step, plane after plane, he has to 
climb upwards, rejecting one form of matter after 
another, finding not in these the Self hfi seeks. As he 
Iearns,to conquer the physical plane, he uses the 
keenest senses in order to understand, and finally to 
reject. He says ; “ This is not my Self. This chang¬ 
ing panorama, these obscurities, these continual 
transformations, these are obviously 4he antithesis 
of the eternity, the lucidity, the stability of the Self. 
These cannot be my Self.” And thus he constantly 
rejects them. He climbs on to the astral plane, 
and, using there the finer astral senses, he studies 
the astral, world, only to find that that also is 
changing, and manifests not the changelessness 
of the Self. After the astral world is conquered, 
and rejected, he climbs on into the mental plane, 
and there still studies the ever-changing forms 
of that mSnasic world, only once more to reject 
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thf;m : “These are not the Self.” Climbing still 
higher, ever following the track of forms, he goes 
from the mental to the buddhic plane, where 
the Self begins to show His radiance and beauty 
in manifested union. * Thus by studying diversity 
he reaches the conception of unity, and is led 
into the undystanding of the One. To him the 
realisation of the Self comes through the study 
of fhe Not-Self, by the separation of the Not- 
Self from the Self. Thus he does by knowledge 
end experience, what the other does by pure 
think^ 5 g and by faith. In this path of finding the 
' Self through the Not-Self, the so-called siddhis are 
necessary. Just as you cannot study the physical 
world without the physical senses, so you cannot 
study the astral world without the astral senses, nor 
the mental world without the mental senses. 
Therefore, calmly choose your ends, and then think 
bCit your means, and you will not be in any difficulty 
about the raeihod you «hould employ, the path you 
should tread. 

Xhus we see that there are two methods, and 
these must be kept separate in your thought. Along 
the line of pure thinking —the metaphysical line — 
you may reach the Self. So also along tjie line of 
scientific observation and experiment—the physi¬ 
cal Uhe in the widest sense of the term physical— 
you may reach the Self. Both are ways of Yoga. Botl 
are inclijdelJ in the directions that you may read ii 
the Sutrasof PataJljali. Those directions wi 
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cease to be self-contradictory, if you will only 
separate in your thought the two methods. Pa^aft- 
jali has given, in the later part of his Sotras, some 
hints as to the way in which the si^(^his may be 
developed. Thus you may find your way to the 
Supreme. 

Yoga and Morality.'' 

, The next point that I would pause upon, and ask 
you to realise, is the fact that Yoga is a science of 
psychology. I want further to point out to yor, 
that it is not a science of ethic, though ^thic is 
certainly the foundation of it. Psychology and ethic ’ 
are not the same. The science of psychology is the 
result of the study of mind. The science of ethic 
is th,e result of the study of conduct, so as to 
bring about the harmonious relation of one to 
another. Ethic is a science of life, and not an 
investigation into the nature of mind, and the 
methods by which the powers of th^e mind may be 
developed and evolved. I pause on this, because 
of the confusion that exists in many pepple 
as regards this point. If you un4erstand the 
scope of Yoga aright, such a confusion ought not 
to arise. ^ The confused idea makes people think 
that in Yoga they ought to find necessarily what are 
called precepts of morality, ethic. Though Paiaiijali 
gives the universal precepts of morality and right 
conduct in the first two angas of Yoga,jcal>ed yama 
and niyama, yet they are subsidiary '(to the main 
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; 9 pic, are the foundation of it, as just said. No 
practice of Yoga is possible unless you possess tfie 
ordinary moral attributes summed up in yama and 
niyama; that goes without saying. But you slpuld 
not expect to find mor:^ precepts in a scientific text¬ 
book of psychology, like Yoga. A man studying the 
science of electricity is not shocked, if he does not 
find in it moral precepts ; why then should one 
studying Yoga, as a science of psychology, expect 
to find moral precepts in it ? I do not say that 
, morality* is unimportant for the yogi. Nay, on 
the contrary, it is all important. It is absolutely 
ijecelsary in the first stages of yoga for everyone. 
But to a Yogi, who has mastered these, it is not 
necessary, if he wants to follow the left hand path. 
For you must remember that there is a Yoga of the 
left haijd path, as well as a Yoga of the^-ight 
hand path. Yoga is there also followed, and though 
•asceticism is always found in the early stages, and 
sometimes in^the later^ true morality is absent. The 
Black Magician is often as rigid in his morality as 
any Brother of the White Lodge. Of the 
disciples of the Black and White Magician, the 
disciple of the Black Magician is often the more 
ascetic. His object is not the purificadon of life 
for the sake of humanity, but the purification of 
tHe ♦vehicle, that he may be better able to acquire 
power. The difference between the White and the 
Black Jla^ician lies in the motive. You might 
have a White Magician, a follower of the right 
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hand path, rejecting meat because the way of 
obtaining it is against the law of compassion. The 
follower of the left hand path may also reject 
me^t, but for the reason that he would not be able 
to work so well with bis vahicle, if it were full of 
the rijasic elements of meat. The difference is in 
the motive. The outer action is the same. Both 
men may be called moral, if judged by the outer 
action alone. The motive marks the path, while 
the outer actions are often identical. 

It is a moral thing to abstain from meai, because, 
thereby you are lessening the infliction of suffering; 
it is not a moral act to abstain from meat from the ' 
yogi standpoint, but only a means to an end. 
Some of the greatest yogis in Hindu literature 
were^ and are, men whom you w'ould rightly call 
Blatk Magicians. But still they arc yogis. One 
of the greatest yogis of all was Ravana, the anti- 
Christ, the Avajara of evil, who summed up all the 
evil of the world in his own person in order ta 
oppose the Avatara of good. He was a great, a 
marvellous yogi, and by Yoga he gained his 
power. Ravana was a typical yogi of the left 
hand path, a great destroyer, and he practised 
Yoga to obtain the power of destruction, in order 
to force from the hands of the Planetary Logos the 
boon that no man should be able to kill him. ''\’ou 
may say : “ What a strange thing that a man can 
force from a God such power.” TlheJaws of 
Nature are the expression of Divinity, and if a man 
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follows a law of nature, he reaps the result which 
t\iat law inevitably brings ; the question whetherlie 
is good or bad to his fellow-men does not touch 
this matter at aU. Whether some other law ^is or 
is not obeyed, is entirely outside the question. 
It is a matter of dr^ fact that the scientific 
man may be moral or immoral, provided that 
his immorality does not upset his eyesight or 
nervous system. It is the same with Yoga. Mora-, 
lity matters profoundly, but it does not affect/) 
;hes3 p'articular things, and if you think it does, 
you are always getting into bogs, and changing 
yoiff moral standpoint, either lowering or making 
it absurd. Try to understand ; that is what the 
Theosophist should do, and when you understand, 
you will not fall into the blunders, nor suffer the 
bewilderment, many of you do, when you'^pect 
laws belonging to one region of the universe to 
bring about results in another. The scientific man 
understands^ that. ,tle knows that a discovery in 
chemistry does not depend upon his morality, and 
he would not think of doing an act of charity with 
a view to finding out a new element. He will not 
fail in a \('ell-wrought experiment, however vicious- 
his private life may be. The things are in different 
regions, and he does not confuse the laws of the 
two. As Ishvara is absolutely just, the man who 
obeys a law reaps the fruit of that law, whether 
his,^ctior^S, in any other fields, are beneficial to man 
or not. n you sow rice, you will reap rice; if you 
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SOW weeds, you will reap weeds; rice for rice, and 
w6ed for weed. The harvest is according to the 
sowing. For this is a universe of law. By law we 
conqjier, by law we succeed. Where does mora¬ 
lity come in, then ? When you are dealing with 
a Magician of the right hand path, the servant of 
the White Lodge, there morality is an all important 
’factor. Inasmuch as he is learning to be a servant 
t of humanity, he must observe the highest morality, 
r not merely the morality of the world, for the 
White Magician has to deal with helffing on 
harmonious relations between man and man. The 
White Magician must be patient. The Black 
Magician may quite well be harsh. The White 
Magician must be compassionate ; compassion 
widens out his natu re, and he is trying to make his 
consciousness include the whole of humanity. But 
not so the Black Magician. He can afford to 
ignore compassion. 

A White Magician may strive for power. But 
when he is striving for power, he seeks it that he 
may serve humanity and become more useful to 
mankind, a more effective servant in the helping of 
the world. But not so the Brother of the Dark 
side. When he strives for power, he seeks it for 
himself, so’that he may use it against the whole 
world. He may be harsh and cruel. He want? to 
be isolated; and harshness and cruelty tend to 
isolate hkn. He wants power ; and hoUing j:hat 
power for himself, he can put himself ienipo- 
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rSrily as it were, against the Divine Will in EvA. 
lution. 

The end of the one is Nirvana, where all sepa¬ 
ration has ceased. The f nd of the other is Avijchi— 
he uttermost isolation—-the kaivalyam of the 
Black Magician. Both*are yogis, both follow the 
science of ^oga, and each gets the result of the 
aw he, has followed : one the kaivalyam of 
Nirvana, the other the kaivalyam of Avitchi. 

> 

Composition of States of the Mind. 
hti us pass now to the ‘ states of the mind ’ as 
they are called. The word which is used for the 
states of the mind by Patafijali is Vri|i. This 
admirably constructed language, Samskrt, gives 
you in that very word its own meaning, 
mean the ‘ being ’ of the mind ; the ways in which 
mind can exist ; the modes of the mind ; the 
modes of mental existence ; the ways of existing. 
That is the ifteral meaning of this word. A subsi¬ 
diary meaning is a ‘ turning around a ‘ moving in 
a Circle.’ You have to stop, in Yoga, every mode 
of existing»*in which the mind manifests itself. In 
order to guide you towards the power of stopping 
them—for you cannot stop them till you fraderstand 
them—you are told that these modes of mind are 
five fold in their nature. They are pentads. The 
sQJra, as ^usually translated, says “ the vftjis Me 
fiveSolQ (paflchatayya)", but pentad is a more 
oor,irate rendering of the word paflchatayya, in the 
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oaginal, than five-fold. The word pentad at onco 
recalls to you the way iu which the chemist speaks 
of a monad, triad, heptad, when he deals 
with' elements. The elements with which the 
chemist is dealing are Mated to the unit- 
element in different ways. Some elements are 
related to it in one way only, and are called 
monads; others are related in two ways, and are 
called duads, and so on. 

Is this applicable to the states of mind also ? 
Recall the shloka of the Bhagavad-GtiS in which 
it is said that the Jiva goes out into the world, 
drawing round him the five senses and mind as the 
sixth. That may throw a little light on the subject. 
You have five senses, the five ways cf knowing, 
the fg;- Jnanendriyas, or organs of knowing'. Only 
by these five senses can you know the outer world. 
Western psychology says that nothing exists in 
thought that does not exist in sensation. That is 
not true universally ; it is not true of the abstract 
mind, nor wholly of the concrete. But there is a 
great deal of truth in it. Every idea is a pentrd. 
It is made up of five elements. Each element 
making up the idea comes from one of the senses, 
and of theee there are at present five. Later on 
every idea will be a heptad, made up of seven 
elements. For the present, each has five qualifies, 
which build up the idea. The mind unites the 
whole together into a single thought, ^ntheSises 
tli^ five sensations. If you think of an orange and 
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analyse your thought of an orange, you will find 
in it: color, which comes through the eye; 
fragrance, which comes through the nose ; taste, 
which comes through the tongue ; roughness or 
smoothness, which cemes through the sense of 
touch; and you would Ijear musical notes made by 
the vibratiojis of the molecules, coming through the 
sense of hearing, were it keener. If you had a 
perfect' sense of hearing, you would hear the sound 
of the (jrange also, for wherever there is vibration 
• there is sound. All this, synthesised by the mind 
intci., one idea, is an orange. That is the 


toot reason for the ‘ association of ideas'. 
It is not only that a fragrance recalls the 
scene and* the circumstances under which 
the fragrance was observed, but i^ause 
every'impression is made through all the five 
senses, and therefore, when one is stimulated, 
the others are recalled. The mind is like a 
prism. If J^u put a'prism in the path of a ray of 
white light, it will break it up into its seven 
constituent rays, and seven colors will appear. Put 
another piism in the path of these seven rays, and 
as they pass through the prism, the process is re¬ 
versed and the seven become one white4ight. The 
ipind is like the second prism. It takes in the five 
sensations that enter through the senses, and 
combines ,them into a single percept. As at the 
present stage of evolution the senses are five only, 
“ it uiiites the five sensations into one idea. Wljat 
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the white ray is to the seven-colored light, that js 

a*thought, or idea, to the five-fold sensation. That 
is the meaning of the much controverted sO|ra, 

“ vrttayah paflchatayyah, ” “ the vrttis, or modes of 
the mind, are pentads.” If,you look at it in that 
way, the later teachings will be more clearly 
understood. 

As I have already said, that sentence that nothing 
exists in thought which is not in sensation' is 
nol the whole truth, Manas, the sixth sense, adds 
to the sensations its own pure elemental' nature., 
What is that nature that you find thus added ? It 
is the establishment of a relation ; that is really 
what the mind adds. All thinking is the ‘ establish, 
ment of relations, ’ and the more closely you look 
into that phrase, the more you will realise how it 
cov»:S all the varied processes of the min4- The 
very first process of the mind is to become aware 
of an outside world. However dimly at first, we 
become aware of something, outside ^ourselves—a 
process generally called Perception. I use the 
more general term ‘establishing a relation, ’ be¬ 
cause that runs through the whole of the mental 
processes, whereas perception is only a single 
thing. To use a well known simile, when a little 
baby feels'a pin pricking it, it is conscious of pain, 
but not at first conscious of the pin, nor ^yfet 
conscious of where exactly the pin is. It does not 
recognise the part of the body in which thg pin is. 
There is no perception, for perception^ is defined 
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«s relating a sensation to the object which causes 
the sensation. You only, technically speaking, 

‘ perceive ’ when you make a relation between the 
object and yourself. That is the very first oi these 
mental processes, foMowing on the heels of sen¬ 
sation. Of course, from the eastern standpoint, 
sensation ic a mental function also, for the senses 
are part of the cognitive faculty, but they are 
unfortunately classed with feelings in western* 
psychojogy- Now having established that relatior/ 
between yourself and objects outside, what is the 
n^ process of the mind ? Reasoning : that is, the 
’ establishing of relations between different objects, 
as perception is the establishment of your relation 
with a single object. When you have perceived 
many objects, then you begin to reason in^jrder to 
establish relations between them. Reasoning is 
the establishment of a new relation, which comes 
out from the comparison of the different objects- 
that by pefception fou have established in relation 
with yourself, and the result is a concept. This 
«ne phrase, ‘ establishment of relations ’ is true all 
round. .The whole process of, thinking is the 
establishment of relations, and it is natural that it. 
should be so, because the Supreme^ Thinker by 
establishing a relation has brought matter into 
existence. Just as He, by establishing that primary 
relation between Himself and the Not-Self, makes 
a universe possible, so do we reflect His powers in 
ourselvei, thinking by the same method, establish- 
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ing relations, and thus carrying out every intellectual 
process. 

, Pleasure and Pain. 

Let us pass again from that to another state¬ 
ment made by this great teacher of Yoga. “ Pen*- 
tads are of two kinds, painful and non-painful. 

’ Why did he not say : “ painful and pleasant ” ? 

• Because he was an accurate thinker, a logical 
Hhinker, and he uses the logical division that 
includes the whole universe of discourse, A and 
Not-A, painful and non-painful. There has been 
much controversy among psychologists as to a 
third kind, indifferent Some psychologists divide 
all feelings into three: painful, pleasant and 
indifferent. Fee'ings cannot be divided merely 
into pain and pleasure: there is a third class,called 
indifference, which is neither painful nor pleasant. 
Other psychologists say that indifference is merely 
pain or pleasure, that is not marked enoagh to be 
called the one or the other- Now this controversy 
and tangle into which psychologists have fallen 
might be avoided, if the primary division of feelings 
, were ■ a logical division. A and Not-A—that is 
the only tfue and logical division. Patafijali 
is absolutely logical and right. In order to, 
avoid the quicksand into which the modern 
psychologists have fallen, he divides all vpttis, 
modes of mind, into painful and non-painful. " 
There is, however, a ps 3 rchological reason why 
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VK should say ‘ pleasure and pain,’ although it js 
not a logical division. The reason why there 
should be that classification is that the word plea¬ 
sure and the word pain express two fundamsntal 
states of difference, nOt in the Self, but in the 
vehicles in which that sVlf dwells. The Self, being 
by nature uniimited, is ever pressing, so to say, 
against any boundaries which seek to limit him. 
When tfiese limitations give way a little before the 
constant pressure of the Self, we feel ‘ pleasure 
*and when they resist or contract we feel ' pain’. 
Theji^re not states of the Self, so much as states of 
the vehicles, and these states cause certain changes 
in consciousness. Pleasure and pain belong to the 
Self as a whole, and not to any aspect of the Self 
separately taken- When pleasure and pain ure 
marked off as belonging only to the desire naturejthe 
objection arises: “ Well, but in the exercise of the 
•cognitive faculty there is an intense pleasure. 
When you ufe the cre&tive faculty of the mind you 
are conscious of a profound joy in its exercise, and 
yeUthat creative faculty can by no means be classed 
with desir^” The answer is : “ Pleasure belongs 
to the Self as a whole. Where the vehicles yield 
themselves to the Self, and permit it to ,* expand ’ 
as is its eternal nature, then what is called pleasure 
is felt." It has been rightly said : “ Pleasure is a 
sense of moreness. ” Every time you feel pleasure, 
you ^?ilk find the word ‘ moreness ’ covers the case. 
It will covet* the lowest condition of pleasure, the 
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pleasure of eating. You are becoming ipore, by 
appropriating to yourself a part of the Not-Self^ 
food. You will find it true of the highest con- 
ditien of bliss, union with the Supreme. You- 
become more by expanding*yourself to His infinity. 
When you have a phrase t^at can be applied to the 
lowest and highest with which you r,are dealing, 
you may be fairly sure it is all'inclusive, and that, 
therefore, “ pleasure is moreness ” is a true state- 
ment. Similarly, pain is ‘ iessness. ’ 

If you understand these things your philosophy 
of life will become more practical, and you will be 
able to help more effectively people who fall into 
evil ways. Take drink- The real attraction of 
drinking lies in the fact that, in the first stages of 
it, a more keen and vivid life is felt- That stage is 
overstepped in the case of the man who gets drunk, 
and then the attraction ceases. The attraction lies 
in the first stages, and many people have experi¬ 
enced that, who would never dreairi'of becoming 
drunk. Watch people who are taking wine, and 
see how much more lively and talkative they 
become. There lies th« attraction, the danger. 

The real attraction in most coarse forms of sin is 
that they, give an added sense of life, and you wilt 
never be able to redeem a sinner from his sin unless , 
you know why he sins. Understanding the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the first step, the increase of life, then you 
will be able to put your finger on the point of femp- 
tetion, and meet that in your argument with- him^« 
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go that this sort of mental analysi.s is not only inte¬ 
resting, but practically useful to every helper 'of 
mankind. The more you know, the greater is your 
power to help. , 

The next question t)jat arises is ; why does he not 
divide all feelings intd\pleasurable and not-pleasur- 
able, rather than into “ painful and not-painful. ” 
An Englishman will not be at a loss to answer that: 
“ Oh, 4be Hindu is naturally so very pessimistic, 
that he naturally ignores pleasure and speaks of i 
painful* and not-painful. The universe is full 
of pain.” But that would not be a true 
.answer. In the first place the HindO is not 
pessimistic. He is the most optimistic of men. 
He has not^got one solitary school of philosophy, 
that does not put in its foreground that the object 
of all.philosophy is to put an end to pain. But he 
is profoundly reasonable. He knows that we need 
•' not go about seeking happiness. It is already ours, 
for it is th^essence of our own nature. Do not the 
Upanighats say : “ The Self is bliss ’’ ? Happiness 
exists perennially within you. It is your normal 
state. You have not to seek it. You will necessarily 
be happy* if you get rid of the obstacles called 
pain, which are in the modes of mind.^ Happiness 
is not a secondary thing, but pain is, and these 
^jainful things are obstacles to be gotten rid of. When 
they are stopped, you must be happy. Therefore 
Pa^af^ali says : “ The vpttis are painful and non- 
paipful. i Pain is an excrescence. It is a transitory 
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thing. The Self who is bliss being the all-permeat¬ 
ing life of the universe, pain has no permanent 
place in it. Such is the Hin^Q position, the most 
optimistic in the world. 

Let us pause for a moment to ask ; " Why should 
there be pain at all if t^e Self is bliss. ” Just 
because the nature of the Self is bliss. It would 
be impossible to make the Self turn outw’ard, come 
into manifestation, if only streams of bliss flowed in 
on him. He would have remained unconscious of 
the streams, To the infinity of bliss nothing could 
be added. If you had a stream of water flo,w,ing 
unimpeded in its course, pouring more water 
into it would cause no rufiling, the stream would go 
on heedless of the addition. But put aji obstacle in 
the way, so that the free flow is checked, and the 
streSm will struggle and fume against the 
obstacle, and make every endeavor to sweep it away. 
That which is contrary to it, that which will check 
its current’s smooth flow, that alont* will cause 
effort. That is the first function of pain. It is the 
only thing that can rouse the Self. It is the only 
thing that can awaken his attention, '\yhen that 
peaceful, happy, dreaming, inturned Self finds the 
surge of pain beating against him, he awakens : 
“ What is this, contrary to my nature, antagonistic 
and repulsive, what is this ? ” it arouses him to the 
fact of a surrounding universe, an outer woild. 
Hence in psychology, in Yoga, always ♦ basing 
itself on the ultimate analysis of the facts of 
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nature, pain is the thing that asserts itself as the 
most important factor in Self-realisation ; that 
which is other than the Self will best spur the Self 
into activity. Therefore we find our commenfcitor, 
when dealing with pain, declares that the karmic 
reeeptacle, the causal \body, that in which all the 
seeds of kar|na are gathered up, has for its builder 
all painful experiences ; and along that line of 
thdughf we come to the great generalisation ; yie 
first function of pain in the universe is to arouse the 
* Self to turn himself to the outer world, to evoke his 
asp^t of activity. 

' t The next function of pain is the organisation of 
the vehicles. Pain makes the man exert himself, 
and by that,exertion the matter of his vehicles 
gradually become organised. If you w^nt to 
develop and organise your muscles, you h»ake 
efforts, you exercise them, and thus more life flows 
’ Into them, and they become strong. Pain is neces¬ 
sary that tie Self may force his vehicles into 
making efforts which develop and organise them. 
Tlyis pain not only awakens awareness ; it also 
organises the vehicles. 

It has a third function also. Pain purifies. We 
try to get rid of that which causes us pain. It is 
contrary to our nature, and we endeavor to throw 
it away. All that is against the blissful nature of 
the Self is shaken by pain out of the vehicles ; 
slowly^they become purified by suffering, and in 

« that way become ready for the handling of the Self 
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rit has a fourth function. Pain teaches. All the 
best lessons of life come from pain rather than 
from joy- When one is becoming old, as I am, 
and i look on the long life behind me, a life of 
storm and stress, of difficu^ies and efforts, I see 
something of the great Idssons pain can teacTi. 
Out of my life-story I could efface witliout regret 
every thing that it has had of joy and happiness, 
but not one pain would I let go, for pain is the 
teacher of wisdom. 

It has a fifth function. Pain gives power. 
Edward Carpenter said, in his splendid poens” of 
‘‘ Man and Satan, ” after he had described the 
wrestlings and the overthrows : “ Every pain that 
I suffered in one body became a power vyhich I 
wielded in the next.” Power is pain transmuted. 

ri^nce the wise man, knowing these things, does 
not shrink from pain ; it means purification, 
wisdom, jiower. 

It is true that a man may suffer so much pain, 
that for this incarnation he may be numbed by it, 
rendered wholly or partially useless. Especially is 
this the case when the pain has deluged his child¬ 
hood. But even then, he shall reap his harvest of 
good laten By his past, he may have rendered 
present pain inevitable, but none the less can he 
turn it into a golden opportunity by knowing and 
utilising its functions. 

You may say : What use then of pleasure, If pain 
is jSO splendid a thing ? From pleasure comes 
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illumination. Pleasure enables the Self to mani¬ 
fest. In pleasure all the vehicles of the Self are macie 
harmonious; they all vibrate together ; the vibra¬ 
tions are rhythmical, not jangled as they are in gain, 
and those rhythmical vibrations permit that expan¬ 
sion of the Self of whic\ I spoke, and thus lead up 
to illumination, the knowledge of the Self, And 
if that be true, as it is true, you will see that 
pleasure plays an immense part in’ nature, 
being of the nature of the Self, belonging 
,to him. • When it harmonises the vehicles of 
the Self from outside, it enables the Self more 
rpa^y to manifest himself through the lower 
selves within us. Hence happiness is a condition of 
illumination. That is the explanation of the value of 
the rapture of the mystic ; it is an intense joy ; a 
tremendous wave of bliss, born of love triumphant, 
sweeps over the whole of his being, and when that 
•great wave of bliss sweeps over him, it harmonises 
the whole his vehicles, subtle and gross alike, 
and the glory of the Self is made manifest, and he 
sees the face of his God. Then comes the wonder¬ 
ful illumination, which for the time makes him 
unconscious of all the lower worlds. It is because 
for a moment the Self is realising himself as 
Divine, that it is possible for him to see that Divinity 
which is cognate to himself. So that you should 
not fear joy any more than you fear pain, as some 
unwjse oeople do, dwarfed by a mistaken religion¬ 
ism. Thatf foolish thought, you so often find in 
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an ignorant religion, that pleasure is rather to be 
cfreaded, as though God grudged joy to His chil¬ 
dren, is one of the nightmares born of ignorance 

and terror. The Father of life is bliss. He who 

( 

is joy cannot grudge Himself to His children, and 
every reflexion of joy in tb'e world is a reflexion of 
the Divine Life, and a manifestation of the Self in 
the midst of matter. Hence pleasure has its 
function as welt as pain, and that also is welcome 
to the wise, for he understands and utilises it. You 
can easily see how along this line pleasure and pain, 
become equally welcome. Identiiied with neither, 
the wise man takes either as it comes, knowih| its • 
purpose. When we understand the places of joy 
and of pain, then both lose their power to bind, or 
to upset us. If pain comes, we take it and utilise 
it.. If joy comes, we take it and utilise it. So we 
may pass through life, welcoming both pleasure 
and pain, content, whichever may come to us, and- 
not wishing for that which is for the moment ab¬ 
sent. We use both as means to a desired end; and 
thus we may rise to a higher indifference than that 
of the stoic, to the true vairagya; both pleasure 
and pain are transcended, and the Self remains, 
who is bliss. 
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YOGA AS PRACTICE. 

V 

' Brothers : 

, "Yesterday, in dealing with the third section of 
the subject, I drew your attention to the states of 
mind, and pointed out to you that, according to the 
Samskr^ word vrtti, those states of mind should be 
regarded as ways in which the mind exists,' or, 
to use the philosophical phrase of the West, tiiey 
■ are modes of mind, modes of mental existence. 
These are tlje states which are to be inhibited, put 
an end to, abolished, reduced into absolute quies- 
ceijce. The reason for this inhibition is the produc" 
tion of a state which allows the higher mind to pour 
itself into the lower. To put it in another way : the 
lower mind, unruffled, waveless, reflects theihigher, 
as a waveless lake reflects the stars. You will 
rtnrember the phrase used in the Upanishaf, which 
puts it less technically and scientifically, but more 
beautifjjlly, and declares that in the quietude of the 
mind and Aie tranquillity of the senses, a man 'm^y 
G 
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behold the majesty the Self. The method of 
producing this quietude is what we have now to 
consider. 

' Inhibition of States of Mind. 

Two ways, and two way,i only, there are of 
inhibiting these modes, these ways of existence, of 
the mind. They were given by Shri Kpshna in the 
Bhagavad-GJtS, when Arjuna complained that tjie 
mihd was impetuous, strong, difficult to bend, hard 
to curb as the wind. His answer was cj,elinite : 

" Without doubt, 0 mighty-armed, the mind is hard ' 
to curb and restless; but it may be curbed by 
constant practice (abhyasa) and by dispassion 
(vairagya).” ‘ 

These are the two methods, the only tvyo me¬ 
thod, by which this restless storm-tossed mind can 
be reduced to peace and quietude. Vairagya and 
abhyasa, they are the only two methods, but wheij. 
steadily practised, they inevitably bring about the 
result. 

Let us consider what these two familiar words 
imply. Vairagya, or dispassion, has as its main 
idea the clearing away of all passion for, 
attraction to, the objects of the senses, the bonds 
which are‘ made by desire between man and the 
objects around him. Raga is passion, addiction, 
that which binds a man to things. The prefix ‘ vi ’ 
—changing to ‘ vai ’ by a grammatical rule—means 
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without, or in opposition to. Hence VairSgya 
is non-passion, absence of passion, not bound, tied, 
or related to any of these outside objects. Remem¬ 
bering that thinking is the establishing of rel£?tions, 
we see that the getting yd of relations will impose on 
tlie mind the stillness that is Yoga. All raga must 
be entirely put aside. We rnust separate ourselves 
from it. We must acquire the opposite condition, 
where fevery passion is stilled, where no attractton 
for the objects of desire remains, where all the 
« bonds tliat unite the man to surrounding objects 
are,^roken. “ When the bonds of the heart are 
broken, then the man becomes immortal.” 

How shall this dispassion be brought about ? 
There is only, one right way of doing it. By slowly 
and gradually drawing ourselves away frotr? outer 
objects- through the more potent attraction of 
the Self. The Self is ever attracted to the Self, 
That attraction alone can turn these vehicles away 
from the allsring and repulsive objects that sur¬ 
round them ; free from all raga, no more establish¬ 
ing relations with objects, the separated Self finds 
himself liberated and free, and union with the one 
Self becomes the sole object of desire. But not 
instantly by one supreme effort, by one endeavor, 
can this great quality of dispassion become the 
characteristic of the man bent on yoga. He must 
practise dispassion constantly and steadfastly. 
That’is impljed in the word joined with dispassion, 
^bhySsa, or practice. The practice must b« 
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constant, continual, and unbroken. ‘ Pract 
does not mean only meditation, though this is 
sense in which the word is generally used ; it m« 
the deliberate, unbroken carrying out of dispas 
in the very midst of the objects that attract. 

In order that you may acquire dispassion, 
must practise it in the everyday thing? of life 
have said that many confine abhyasa to n: 
tation. That is w'hy so few people attain 
Yoga. Another error is to wait for some 
opportunity. People prepare themselves for 5 
tremendous sacrifice and forget the little thin 
everyday life, in which the mind is knitte 
objects by a myriad tiny threads. These thing 
their pettiness, fail to attract attention, and in 
ing fot the large thing, which does not come, p( 
lose the daily practice of dispassion toward 
little things that are around them. By cu' 
desire at every moment, we become indiffert 
all the objects that surround us. Then, whe 
great opportunity comes, we seize it while s 
aware that it is upon us. Every day, all day 
practice—that what is demanded from j.he as{ 
to Yoga, for only on that line can success c 
and it is the wearisomeness of this strenuous 
nued endeavor that tires out the majori 
aspirants. 

I must here warn you of a danger. Ther 
rough and ready way of quickly bringing 
dispassion. Some say to you : “ Kill out a 
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and affection; harden your hearts; becolne 
cold to all around you; desert your wife 
and children, your father and mother, and 
fly to the desert or the jungle; put a wall 
between yourself and 'all objects of desire ; then 
■dispassion will be yours.’’ It is true that it is 
comparati\’tly easy to acquire dispassion in that 
way. JBut by that you kill more than desire. You , 
put round the Self, who is Love, a barrier through » 
which be is unable to pierce. You cramp yourself 
by encircling yourself with a thick shell, and you 
cafteot break through it. You harden yourself, 
where you ought to be softened ; you isolate your¬ 
self where you ought to be embracing others; you 
kill love and*not only desire, forgetting thjit love 
clings to the Self and seeks the Self, while d»sire 
clings to the sheaths of the Self, the bodies in which 
■ the Self is clothed. Love is the desire of the 
separated Self for utyon with alt other separated 
Selves. Dispassion is the non-attraction to matter 
—a very different thing. You must guard Love— 
for it is the very Self of the Self. In your anxiety 
to acquireMispassion do not kill out Love. Love is 
the Life in every one of us, separated Selves. It 
draws every separated Self to the other ^elf. Each 
one,of us is a part of one mighty whole. Efface 
desire, as regards the vehicles that clothe the Self, 
but ^o not efface Love, as regards the Self, that 
never-cfyin^ force which draws Self to Self. In this 
great up-climbing, it is far better to suffer frcfm 
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LoVe rather than to reject it, and to harden your’ 
hearts against all ties and claims of affection. Suf¬ 
fer for Love, even though the suffering be bitter. 
Love, even though the love be an avenue of pain. 
The pain shall pass away,' but the Love shall 
continue to grow, and in the unity of the Self you. 
shall finally discover that Love is the gteat attract- 
t ing force which makes all things one. 
t Many people, in trying to kill out Love, only 
throw themselves back, becoming less human, not 
super human, by their mistaken attempts. It is by 
and through human ties of love and sympathy that 
the Self unfolds. It is said of the Masters that They 
love all humanity as a mother loves her first-born 
soa Their Love is not Love watered down to cool- 
ness^-but Love for all raised to the heat of the 
highest particular loves of smaller souls. Always 
mistrust the teacher wlio tells you to kill out Love,, 
to be indifferent to human affections. That is the 
way which leads to the left hand path. 

Meditation with and without Seed. i 

The next step is our method of meditation. 
What do we mean by meditation ? Meditation can¬ 
not be the Same for every man. Though the same 
in principle, namely, the steadying of the mind, 
the method must vary with the temperament of the 
practitioner. Suppose that you are a strong-minded 
and intelligent man, fond of reasoning.' Suppose 
thict connected links of thought and argument have 
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been to you the only exercise of the mind- Utilise 
that past training. Do not imagine that you can 
make your mind still by a single effort. Foljow a 
logical chain of reasoning, step by step, link after 
link : do not allow thfe mind to swerve a hair’s 
breadth from it. Do not allow the mind to go 
aside to otHer lines of thought. Keep it rigidly 
along 9 single line, and steadiness will gradually 
result. Then, when you have worked up to your • 
highest»point of reasoning and reached the last link 
of your chain of argument, and your mind will 
cafFy you no further, and beyond that you can see 
’nothing, then stop. At that highest point of think¬ 
ing, cling desperately to the last link of the chain, 
and there keep the mind poised, in steadiness and 
strenuous quiet, waiting for what may come. After 
a while, you will be able to maintain this attitude 
. for a considerable time. 

For one in whom ynagination is stronger than 
the reasonfng faculty, the method by devotion, 
rather than by reasoning, is the method. Let him 
caft imagination to his help. He should picture 
some scertfe, in which the object of his devotion 
forms the central figure, building it up, bit by bit, 
as a painter paints a picture, putting in if gradually 
ail the elements of the scene. He must work at it 
as a painter works on his canvas, line by line, his , 
brujh the brush of imagination. At first, the work 
will be*ver^ slow, but the picture soon begins to 
' present itself at call. Over and over he shotfld 
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picture the scene, dwelling less and less on the 
surrounding objects, and more and more on the 
central Figure which is the object of his heart's 
•devotion. The drawing of the mind to a point, in 
this way, brings it under control and steadies it, 
and thus gradually, by this use of the imagination, 
he brings the mind under command. The Object 
of devotion will be according to the man’s religion. 

(, Suppose—as is the case with many of you—that 
his Object of devotion is Shri Krshna ; picture Him 
in any scene of His earthly life, as in the battle of 
Kurukshetra. Imagine the armies arrayed "tor 
battle on both sides; imagine Arjuna on the floor 
of the chariot, despondent, despairing; then come 
to Shri Kfshna, the Charioteer, the Friend and 
Teapher. Then, fixing your mind on the central 
figure, let your heart go out to Him with one- 
pointed devotion. Resting on Him, poise yourself.. 
in silence, and, as before, wait for what may come. 

This is what is called ‘ meditation with seed.’ 
The central figure, or the last link in reasoning, 
that is ‘ the seed.’ You have gradually made the 
vagrant mind steady, by this process of 'Slow and 
gradual curbing, and at last you are fixed on the 
central thought, or the central figure, and there 
you are poised. Now let even that go. Drop.th^ 
central thought, the idea, the seed of meditation. 
Let every thing go.' But keep the mind in the 
position gained, the highest point reachefd, vfgorous 
anti alert. This is meditation without a seed. 
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Remain poised, and wait in the silence and the vojd. 
You are in the ‘ cloud, ’ before described, and pass 
through the condition before sketched. Suddenly 
there will be a change, a change unmistakable, 
stupendous, incredible* In that silence, as said, a 
Voice shall be heard. In that void, a Form shall 
reveal itself* In that empty sky, a Sun shall rise, and 
in,the light of that Sun you shall realise your own 
identity with it, and know that that which is empty 
to the eye of sense is full to the eye of Spirit, that 
that which is silence to the ear of sense is full of 
m*psic to the ear of Spirit. 

' Along such lines you can learn to bring into con¬ 
trol your mind, to discipline your vagrant thought, 
and thus to Teach illumination. One word of warn¬ 
ing. You cannot do this, while you art* trying 
meditation with a seed, until you are able to aing 
;to your seed delinitely for a considerable time, and 
maintain throughout an alert attention. It is the 
emptiness ctf alert exfiectation, not the emptiness of 
impending sleep. If your mind be not in that condi- 
tidn, its mere emptiness is dangerous. It leads to 
mediumship, to possession, to obsession. You can 
wisely aim at emptiness, only when you have so 
disciplined the mind that it can hold* for a con- 
ei^erable time to a single point and remain alert 
when that point is dropped. 

The question is sometimes asked : “ Suppose 
that l*do this and succeed in becoming unconscious 
■of the body ; suppose that I do rise into a higher 
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region, is it quite sure that I shall come back agaid 
to the body ? Having left the body, shall I be 
certain to return ? ’’ 'The idea of non-return makes a 
man nervous. Even if he says that matter is nothing 
and Spirit is everything, he yet does not like to lose 
touch with his body, and, losing that touch, by sheer 
fear, he drops back to the earth after having taken 
so much trouble to leave it. You should, however, 
have no such fear. That which will draw you back 
again is the trace of your past, which remains under 
all these conditions. 

The question is of the same kind as; “ Why should 
a state of pralaya ever come to an end, and a new* 
state of manvantara begin ? ” And the answer is 
the same from the Hindu psychological standpoint: 
because, although you have dropped the very seed 
of thought, you cannot destroy the traces which 
that thought has left, and that trace is a germ, and. 
it tends to draw again to itself matter, that it may 
express itself once more. This trace is what is 
called the privation of matter—samskara. Far as- 
you may soar beyond the concrete mind, that 
traefe, left in the thinking principle, of -what you 
have thought and have known, that remains and 
will inevitably draw you back. You cannot escape 
your past, and, until your life-period is over, that 
samskara will bring you back. It is this, also, 
which, at the close of the heavenly life, brings a 
man back to re-birth. It is the expression of the 
laWoOf rhythm. In the Light on the Path, that 
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Wonderful occult treatise, this state is spoken pf, 
and the disciple is pictured as in the silence. The 
writer goes on to say : “ Out of the silence that is 
peace a resonant voice shall arise. And this •voice 
will say ; ‘ It is not well; thou hast reaped, now 
thou must sow. ’ And knowing this voice to be 
the silence Kself, thou wilt obey.” 

.What is the meaning of that phrase: “ Thou hast 
reaped, now thou must sow ? ” It refers to the 
great law of rhythm which rules even the Logoi, the 
' Ishvaras—the law of the Mighty Breath, the out- 
brtfathing and the in-breathing, which compels 
every fragment which is separated for a time. A 
Logos may leave His universe, and it may drop 
away when 'He turns His gaze inward, for it was 
He who gave reality to it. • 

He may plunge into the inlinite depths of Being, 
. but even then there is the samskara of the past 
universe, the shadowy latent memory, the germ of 
maya from tvhich Hi cannot escape. To escape 
from it would be to cease to be Ishvara, and to 
betome Brahma Nirguna. There is no Ishvara 
without maya, there is no maya without Ishvara. 
Even in pralaya, a time comes when the rest is over, 
and the inner life again demands manifestation; 

I Uigp the outward turning begins, and a new universe 
comes forth. Such is the law of rest and activity ; 
activity followed by rest ; rest followed again by 
the ddlire lor activity ; and so the ceaseless wheel 
• of the universe, as well as of human lives, goes*on. 
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For in the Eternal, both rest and activity are ever 
present, and in that which we call Time, they 
•follow each other, although in eternity they be 
simufcaneous and ever-existing. 

The Use of Mantras. 

Let us see how far we can help ourselves in this 
difficult work. I will draw your attention to one 
'^ fad:, which is of enormous help to the beginner. 

Your vehicles are ever restless Every vibration 
in the vehicle produces a corresponding change in 
consciousness. Is there any way to check thise 
vibrations, to steady the vehicle, so that the' 
consciousness may be still. One method is the 
repeating of a manjra. A man{ra is a' mechanical 
way of‘checking vibration. Instead of using the 
powers of the Will and of Imagination, you save these 
for other purposes, and use the mechanical resource 
of a mantra. A mantra is a definite succession of 
sounds. Those sounds, repealed rhytluiiically over 
and over again in succession, synchronise the 
vibrations of the vehicles into unity with themselves- 
Hen*ce a manjra cannot be translated ; translation 
' alters the sounds. Not only in HindQism, but in 
Buddhism, "in Roman Catholicism, in Islam, and 
among the Parsis mantras are found, and they are 
never translated, for when you have changed the 
succession and order of the sounds, the mantra 
ceases to be a man{ra. If you translate fhe words, 
you may have a very beautiful prayer, but not a 
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.mantra. Your translation may be beautiful inspired 
poetry, but it is not a living mantra. It will ^o 
longer harmonise the vibrations of the surrounding 
sheaths, and thus enable the consciousness to 
become still. The poetry, the inspired prayer,, 
these are mentally translatable. But a mantra is 
unique and untranslatable. Poetry is a great 
thing ; it is often an inspirer of the soul, it gives 
gratification to the ear, and it may be sublime and 
beautiful, but it is not a manpa. 

Attention. 

*£,et us consider concentration. You ask a man 
if he can concentrate. He at once says : “ Oh. it is 
very difficult. I have often tried and failed.” But 
put the same question in a different way, and ask 
him ; “ Can you pay attention to a thing ? ” will 
at once say •• “ Yes, 1 can do that,” 

' Concentration is attention. The fixed attitude of 
attention, ^lat is concentration. If you pay atten¬ 
tion to what you do, your mind will be concen- 
ti;ated. Many sit down for meditation and wonder 
why they do not succeed. How can you sujjpose 
that haft an hour of meditation and twenty-three 
and a half hours of scattering of thought * 
throughout the day and night, Vill enable 
*yau to concentrate during the half hour ? 
You have undone durSig the day and night 
wiia^ you did in the morning, as Penelope 
unravelled the web she wove. To become a yogi, 
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■you must be attentive all the time. You must 
practise concentration every hour of your active 
life. Now you scatter your thoughts for many 
hours^ and you wonder that you do not succeed. 
The wonder would be if you did. You must pay 
attention every day to everything you do. That 

is, no doubt, hard to do and you may make it easier 
in the first stages by choosing out of your day’s 

, work a portion only, and doing that portion with 

f perfect, unflagging attention. Do not let your mind 
wander from the thing before you. It does not 
matter what the thing is. Jt may be the adding up 
a column of figures, or the reading of a book. Any , 
thing will do. It is the attitude o6 the mind that is 
important and not the object before it. _^This is the 
only way of learning concentration. Fix your 
mind rigidly on the work before you for the .time 
being, and when you have done with it, drop it. 
Practise steadily in this way for a few months, and ' 
you will be surprised to find how easy jt becomes 
to concentrate the mind. Moreover, our body will 
soon learn to do many things automatically- If you 
force^it to do a thing, regularly, it will be^in to do 

it, after a time, of its own accord, and then you 
find that you can manage to do two or three things 
at the same fime- In England, for instance, women 
are very fond of knitting. When a girt first leariis 
to knit, she is obliged to be very intent on her 
fingers. Her attention must not wander from her 
fingers for a moment, or she will make a mistake 
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She goes on doing that day after da^^l.n^ MeseOTY ^ 
her fingers have learnt to 

without her supervision, aifl.' thSi^hApUfe left to 
do the knitting while she employs the conscious 
mind on something else. It is further possible to 
trgin your mind as the girl has trained her fingers. 

The mind also, the mental body, can be so trained 
as to do a tSing automatically. At last, your high¬ 
est consciousness can always remain fixed on the 
Supreme, while the lower consciousness in the body 
^ will dothe things of the body, and do them per¬ 
fectly, because perfectly trained. These are practi- 
pfltssons of Yoga. 

Practice of this sort builds up the qualities you 
want, and you become stronger and better, and fit 
to go on to tire dellnite study of Yoga. 

• Obstacles to Yoga. 

. ■ Ere considering the. capacities needed for this 
definite practice, let us run over the obstacles to 
Yoga as lai^ down by Patanjali. We have no time 
to deal with them fully. 

I'he obstacles to Yoga are very inclusive. First: 
disease ; ft you are diseased you cannot practise 
Yoga; it demands sound health, for the physical 
strain entailed by it is great. Then langdr of mind : , 

> yoq must be alert, energetic in your thought. 

Then doubt: you must have decision of will, must 
be able to make up your mind. Then carelessness : 
this i? one'of thej greatest difficulties with begin- 
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ners ; they read a thing carelessly, they are inaccu^ 
rate. Sloth : a lazy man cannot be a yogi ; one- 
who is inert, who lacks the power and the will to- 
exert himself, how shall he make the desperate 
exertions wanted along this line ? The next, 
worldly-mindedness, is obviously an obstacle. 
Mistaken ideas is another great obstacle, thinking 
wrongly about things. (One of the great qualifi¬ 
cations for Yoga is ‘ right notion.’ ‘ Right notion ’ 
means that the thought shall correspond with the 
outside truth : that a man shall be fundamentally 
true, so that his thought corresponds to fact; unless 
there is truth in a man, Yoga is for him impossible.), 
Missing the point: illogical, stupid, making the 
important unimportant, and vice versa. Lastly, insta¬ 
bility : which makes Yoga impossible, and even a 
smail amount of .which makes Yoga futile,; the 
unstable man cannot be a yogi. 

Capacities for Yoga. 

Can everybody practise Yoga ? No. But every 
well-educated person can prepare for its future 
practice. For rapid progress you must have special 
capacities, as for anything else. In any of the 
' sciences a man may study without being the pos¬ 
sessor of very special capacity, although he cannot 
attain eminence therein ; and so it is with Ycgai 
Anybody with a fair intelligence may learn some¬ 
thing from Yoga which he may advantageously 
practise, but he cannot hope, unless he starts with 
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' certain capacities, to be a success in Yoga in 4his 
life. It is only right to say that, for if any special 
science needs particular c.apacities in order to 
attain eminence tlicrein, tlie science of sciences 
certainly cannot fail behind the ordinary sciences 
in the demands that it makes on its students. 

Suppose I am asked : " Can I become a great 
ipathematician ? ” What must be my answer ? 

“ You must have a natural aptitude and capacity,, 
for mii^hematics to be a great mathematician. If 
you have not that capacity, you cannot be a great 
maihematician in this life.But this does not 
' mean that you cannot learn any mathematics. 'I'o 
be. a great mathematician you must be born with 
a special carjiacity for mathematics. To be born 
with such a capacity means that you ha<’e grac- 
tiseddt in very many lives past, and now you are 
, born with it ready made. It is the same with Yoga. 
Every man can learn a little of it. But. to be a 
great yogiHneans lit’es of practice. If these are 
behind you, you will have been born with the 
nficessary faculties in the present birth. 

There are three faculties which one must have 
to obtain success in Yoga. The first is a strong • 
desire. “ Desire ardently.” Such desire is 
,needed to break the strong links of desire which 
hnit you to the outer world. Moreover, without that 
strong desire you will never go through all the 
difiicfiltieS that bar your way. You must have the 
conviction that you will ultimately succeed, «nd 
H 
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the resolution to go on until you do succeed. It’ 
must be a desire so ardent and so firmly rooted, 
that obstacles only make it more keen. To such 
a marl an obstacle is like fuel that you throw on a 
fire. It burns but the more strongly as it catches 
hold of it and finds it fuel for the burning. So 
difficulties and obstacles are but fuel to feed the 
^ fire of the yogi's resolute desire. He only becomes 
4 the more firmly fi.xed, because he finds the diffi¬ 
culties. 

If you have not this strong desire, its absence 
shows that you are new to the work, but you .can 
begin to prepare tor it in this life. You can* 
create desire by thought ; you cannot create desire 
by desire. Out of the desire nature, the training 
of tjre aesire nature cannot come. 

What is it in us that calls out desire ? Look into 
your own mind, and you will find that memory and 
imagination are the two things that evoke desire " 
most strongly. Hence thouglu is the means where¬ 
by all the changes in desire can be brought about. 
Thought, imagination, is the only creative power in 
you, and by imagination your powers are to be 
unfolded. The more you think of a desirable object, 
the stronger becomes the desire for it. Then think 
of Yoga as desirable, if you want to desire Yoga. 
Think about the results of Yoga and what it means 
for the world when you have become a yogi, and 
you will find your desire becoming stroTiger 
and stronger. For it is only by thought that , 
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• you can manage desire. You can do nothing 
with it by itself. You want the thing, or 
you do not want it, and within the limits 
of the desire nature you are helpless in its* grasp. 
As just said, you cannot change desire by desire. 
You must go into another region of your being, the 
region ohthought, and by thought you can make 
yourself desire or not desire, exactly as you like, if.^ 
only you will use the right means, and those means,* 
after ?^11, are fairly simple. Why is it you desire to 
possess a thing ? Because you think it will make 
j\ou happier. But suppose you know by past 
■ experience that in the long run it does not make 
you happier, but brings you sorrow, trouble, 
distress. You have at once ready to your hands the 
way to get rid of that desire. Think of the’ult'ijnate 
results. Let your mind dwell carefully on all the 
painful things. Jump over the momentary pleasure, 
and fix your thought steadily on the pain which 
follows thJ gratification of that desire. And when 
you have done that for a mouth or so, the very sight 
of that object of desire will repel you. You will have 
associatsd it in your mind with suffering, and will 
recoil from it instinctively. You will not want it. 
You have changed the want, and havfe changed it 
^by your power of imagination. There is no more, 
effective way of destroying a vice than by delibe¬ 
rately picturing the ultimate results of its indul- 
gAic#. Persuade a young man who is inclined to 
„ be profligate to keep in his mind the image o^ an 
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old profligate ; show him the profligate worn out,, 
desiring without the power to gratify ; and if you 
can get him to think in that way, unconsciously he 
will be^in to shrink from that which before attract¬ 
ed him; the very hideousness of the results frigh¬ 
tens away the man from clinging to the object of 
desire. And the would-be yogi has to use his 
^thought to mark out the desires he will permit, and 
fthe desires that he is determined to slay. 

The next thing after a strong Desire, is a strong 
Will. Will is Desire transmuted, its directing is 
changed from without to within. If your Will- is 
weak, you must strengthen it. Deal with it as you 
do with other weak things ; strengthen it by prac¬ 
tice. If a boy knows that he has weak arms, he 
says; “My arms are weak, but I shall practise 
gymnastics, work on the parallel bars ; thus my 
arms will grow strong.” It is the same with the . 
Will. Practice wilt make strong the little weak 
Will that you have at present. ” ’ 

Resolve, for example, saying : “ I will do such 
and such thing every morning,” and do it. One 
thing at a time is enough for a feeble thing. Make 
yourself a promise to do such and such a thing at 
such a time," and you will soon find that you will be 
ashamed to break your promise. When you have, 
kept such a promise to yourself for a day, make it 
for a week, then for a fortnight. Having succeed, 
ed, you can choose a harder thing to do, arfd so 
on.' By this forcing of action, you strengthen the 
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• Will. D<iy after day it grows greater in pqwer, 
irnd you find your inner strength increase. First 
have a strong Desire. Then transmute it into a 
strong Will. • 

The third requisite for Yoga is a keen and broad 
Intelligence. You cannot control your mindt 
unless yoy have a mind to control. Therefore you 
must develop your mind. You must study. By 
’study, I do not mean the reading of books, i* 
mean thinking. You may read a dozen of books 
and your mind may be as feeble as in the beginning. 

if you have read one serious book properly, 
then, by slow reading and much thinking, your 
intelligence will be nurtured and your mind grow 
strong. » 

These are the things you want—a strong Desire, 
an indomitable Will, a keen Intelligence. Those 
are the capacities that you must unfold in order 
that the practice of Yoga may be possible to you. 
If your mind is visry unsteady, if it is a butterfly 
mind like a child’s, you must make it steady. That 
^mes by close study and thinking. You must 
unfold Uie mind by which you are to work. 

Forthgoin’g and Returning. 

• 

It will help you in doing this and in changing 
* your desire, if you realise that the great evolution 
of humanity goes on along two paths—the Path of 
Porihgoing and the Path of Return. 

On the Path, or Marga, of Pravftti, forthgjping, 
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on Avhich are the vast majority of human beings, • 
desires are necessary and useful. On that Path,, 
the more desires a man has the better for bis evo¬ 
lution. I They are the motives that prompt to- 
activity. Without these he stagnates, he is inert.. 
Why should Ishvara have filled the worlds with’ 
desirable objects, if He did not intend that desire 
’ should be an ingredient in evolution ? He deals 
’•with'-Humanity as a sensible mother deals with her 
child. She does not give lectures to the child on 
the advantages of walking, nor explain to it learned¬ 
ly the meclianism of the muscles of the leg; 
She holds a bright glittering toy before the child, * 
and says : “ Come and get it.” Desire awakens, 
and the child begins to crawl, and so it learns to 
walk. So Ishvara has put toys around us, but 
always just out of our reach, and He says : “ Come, 
children, take these. Here are love, money, fame, . 
social consideration ; come and get them. Walk, 
make efforts for them.” And we, like children^ 
make great efforts and struggle along to snatch 
these toys. When we seize the toy, it brealft 
into pieces and is of no use. How men fight 
' and struggle and toil for wealth, and, when 
they become multi-millionaires, they ask: " How 
shall we spend this wealth ? ” I read the other d^ , 
of a millionaire in America, who is now walking 
on foot from city to city, in order to distribute the 
vast wealth which he has accumulated. ‘ He* has 
learped his lesson. Never in another life will 
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.that man be induced to put forth effort for the 
toy of wealth. Love of fame, love of po>^er, 
stimulate men to most strenuous efforts. But when 
they are grasped and held in the hand, weariness- 
is the result. The mighty statesman, the leader of 
the nation, the man idolised by millions—follow 
him home,^and there you will see the weariness of 
power, the satiety that cloys passion. Does then 
God ftiock us with all these objects ? No. Jhe > 
object has been to bring out the power of the Self,* 
to develop the capacity latent in man, and, in the 
development of human faculty, the result of the 
. great Lila may be seen. That is the way in which 
we learn to unfold the God within us: that is the 
result of the play of the Divine Father with His 
children. , 

Blit sometimes the desire for objects is lo^ too 
early, and the lesson is but half learned. That is 
one of the difficulties in the India of to-day. You 
have a mighty spirikial philosophy, which was the 
natural expression for the souls who were born 
centuries ago. They were ready to throw away 
the fruit.of action and to work for the Supreme to 
carry out His Will. 

But the lesson for India at the presj^nt time is 
to wake up to desire. It may look like going 
back, but it is really a going forward. The philo-* 
sophy is true, but it belonged to those older souls 
who*ver« ready for it, and the younger souls now 
, being ^orn into the people are not ready for Jthat 
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philosophy. They repeat it by rote, they are 
hypnotised by it, and they sink down into inertia, 
because there is nothing they desire enough to 
force them to exertion. The consequence is that 
the nation as a whole is going downhill. The old 
lesson of the great caste system, of putting different 
objects before souls of different ages, is forgotten, 

• and every one is now nominally aiming at 
eideaj perfection, which can only be reached 
Svheii the preliminary steps have been success¬ 
fully mounted. It is the same as witn the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ in Christian countries, but 
there the practical common sense of the people 
bows to it.and—ignores it. No nation tries to live 
by the ‘ Sermon on the Mount.’ It is nof meant for 
ordinary men and women but for the saint. For 
all those who are on the Path of Forthgoing, desire 
is necessary for progress. 

What is the Path of Nivrtfi ? It is the Path 
of Return. There desire must cease ; and the Self- 
determined Will must take its place. The last 
object of desire in a person commencing the Path 
of Return is the desire to work with the Will of the 
Supreme ; he harmonises his Will with the Supreme 
“ Will, renounces all separate desires, and thus works 
to turn the wheel of life as long as such turning is 
needed by the Law of Life. Desire on the Paih 
of Forthgoing becomes Will on the Path of Return; 
the soul, in harmony with the Divine, works/,witb 
the Law. Thought on the Path of Forthgoing is 
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.ever alert, flighty and changing ; it becomes 
Reason on the Path of Return; the yoke of reas’on 
is placed on the neck of the lower mind, and 
Reason guides the bull. Work, activity, on the 
Path of Forthgoing is restless action by which the 
ordinary man is bound ; on the Path of Return 
work becomes sacrifice, and thus its binding force is 
broken. These are, then, the manifestations of the 
three 'aspects, as shown on the Paths of Foyth- 
going and Return. 

Bliss*manifested as Desire is changed into Will, 
^Wisdom „ Tliought „ Reason, 

. Activity „ Work „ Sacrifice. 

People very often ask with regard .to this : 
“ Why is \^ill placed in the human being as the 
correspondence of bliss in the Divine ?,” The 
three; great Divine qualities are : chit, or con¬ 
sciousness ; ananda, or bliss; sat, or e.xistence. 
'Now it is quite clear that the consciousness is 
reflected i\j intelligence in man, the same quality 
only in miniature. It is equally clear that existence 
and activity belong to each other. You can only 
exist as you act outwards. The very form of the 
word shows it—“ ex, ’’ out of; it is manifested life. 
That leaves the third, bliss, to correspond with will, 
and some people are rather puzzled with that, and, 
'th%y ask : “ What is the correspondence between 
bliss and will ? ” But if you come down to desire, 
ai>d tjje objects of desire, you will be able to solve 
the riddle. The nature of the Self is bliss. Throw 
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that nature down into matter, and what will be the. 
expression of the bliss nature ? Desire for happi¬ 
ness—the seeking after desirable objects, which it 
imagines will give it the happiness which is of its 
own essential nature, and which it is continually 
seeking to realise amid the obstacles of the world. 
Its nature being bliss, it seeks for happiness, 
and that desire for happiness is to be transmuted 
o into will. All these correspondences have a 
‘■profound meaning if you will only look into- 
them, and that universal ‘ Will-to-Hve ’ translates- 
itself as the ‘ desire for happiness ’ that you find in 
every man and woman, in every sentient creature. 
Has it ever stnick you how surely you are justify¬ 
ing that analysis of your own nature by the way 
you accept happiness as your right, and resent 
misery, and ask what j-ou have done to deserve it ? 
You do not ask the same about happiness, which 
is the natural result of your own nature. The 
thing that has to be explained ,ts not happiness but 
pain, the things that are against the nature of the 
Self, that is bliss. And so, looking into this, we see 
how desire and will are both the determination to- 
be happy. But the one is ignorant, drawn out by 
outer objects ; the other is self-conscious, initiated 
and ruled from within. Desire is evoked and 
-directed from outside; and when the s.ame aspect 
rules from within, it is will. There is no difference 
in their nature. Hence desire on the ‘Path -of 
Forthgoing becomes will on the Path of Return. 
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When Desire, Thought and Work are changed 
ito Will, Reason and Sacrifice, then the man is 
urning homewards, then he lives by renunciation. 

When a man has really renounced, a stjange 
;hange takes place. On the Path of Forthgoing,. 
?ou must fight for every thing you want to get; on 
;he Path of^eturn, nature pours her treasures at 
your feet. When a man has ceased to desire them, 
then aft treasures pour down upon him, for he has 
become^ a channel through which all good gifts 
flow to those around him. Seek the Good, give up 
grasping, and then everything will be yours. Cease 
to ask that your own little water-tank may be 
filled, and you will become a pipe, joined to the 
living sourctr of all waters, the source which never 
runs dry, the waters which spring up unfailingly. 
Renurtciation means the power of unceasing v^^ork 
for the good of all, work which cannot fail, because 
wrought by the supreme Worker through His 
servant. • • 

If you are engaged in any true work of charity, 
and your means are limited and the wealth does not 
flow into^our hands, what does it mean ? It means- 
that you have not yet learnt the true renunciation- , 
You are clinging to the visible, to the friiitof action, 
and so the wealth docs not pour through your 
Iiands. 


Purification of Bodif,s. 


The ^nfolding of powers belongs to the side^ of 
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consciousness; purification of bodies belongs to 
the side of matter. You must purify each of your 
three working bodies—mental, astral, and physical. 
Witlput that purification you had better leave Yoga 
alone. First of all, how shall you purify the thought- 
body ? By right thinking. Then you must fise 
imagination, your great creative tool,, once more. 
Imagine things, and, imagining them, you will form 
your thought body into the organisation that you 
desire. Imagine something strongly, as the painter 
imagines when he is going to paint. Visualise an 
object, if you have the power of visualisation at ?11 : 
if you have not, try to make it. It is an artistic 
faculty, of course, but most people have it more or 
less. See how far you can reproduce perfectly a face 
you s,ee daily. By such practice you will be 
strfngthening your imagination, and by strengthen¬ 
ing your imagination you will be making the great 
tool with which you have to practise in Yoga. 

There is another use of fhe^imaginatfon which is 
very valuable. If you will imagine in your thought 
body the presence of the qualities that you desire 
to have, and the absence of those which von desire 
not to have, you are half way to having and not 
having them. Also, many of the troubles of your 
life might be weakened if you would imagine them 
on right lines before you have to go through themi 
Why do you wait helplessly until you meet them in 
the physical world ? If you thought of y®ur coming 

trouble in the morning, and thought of yourself as 

( * 
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Acting perfectly in the midst of it (you should nevf r 
scruple to imagine yourself perfect), when the 
thing turned up in the day, it would have lost its 
power, and you would no longer feel the stiijg to 
the same extent. Now each of you must have in 

I •' 

your life something that troubles you. Think of 
yourself as feicing that trouble and not minding it, 
and when it comes, you will be what you have been 
thinking. You might get rid of half your troubles 
and youj faults, if you would deal with them through 
' your imagination. 

the thought body becomes purified in this way, 
you must turn to the astral body. The astral body 
is purified by right desire. Desire nobly,-and the 
astral body will evolve the organs of good desires 
instead of the organs of evil ones. The secret of 
all progress is to think and desire the higUbst, 
never dwelling on the fault, the weakness, the 
error, but always on the perfected power, and 
slowly in tlxit way ysu will be able to build up 
perfection in yourself. Think and desire, then, in 
order to purify the thought body and the astral 
body. , 

And how shall you purify the physical body ? You 
must regulate it in all its activities—ia sleep, in 
Jocjd, in exercise, in everything. You cannot have 
a pure physical body with impure mental and * 
astral bodies, so that the work of the imagination 
herps%lso'in the purification of the physical. But 
t you mOBt also regulate the physical body in al^ its 
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activities. Take, for instance, food. The Indian 
says truly that every sort of food has a dominant 
quality in it, either rhythm, or activity, or inertia, 
and that all foods fall under one of these heads. 
Now the man who is to be a yogi must not touch 
any food which is on the way to decay. Those 
things belong to the tamasic foods—all foods, for 
instance, ot the nature of game, of venison, all 
food which is showing signs of decay (all hlcohol 
' is a product of dec.ay) are to be avoided. Flesh 
foods come under the quality of activity. All 
flesh foods are really stimulants. All forms in the 
animal kingdom are built up to express animaV 
desires and animal activities. The yogi cannot 
afford to use these in a body meant fo'' the higher 
proce3,sc3 of thought. Vitality, yes, they will give 
that; strength, which does not last, they will give 
that; a sudden spurt of energy, yes, meat will 
give that ; but those are not the things which the 
yogi wants ; so he puts aside all those foods as not 
available for the work he desires, and chooses his 
food out of the most highly vitalised products. All 
the foods which tend to growth, those arc the most 
highly vitalised; grain, out of which the new 
plant will ^ro'.v, is packed full of the most nutri¬ 
tious substances ; fruits ; all those things which 
. have growth as their next stage in the life-cyCle* 
those are the rhythmic foods, full of life, and 
building up a body sensitive and strong .at ihe 
same time. 
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Dwellkks on the Threshold. 

• 

Of these there are many kinds. First, elementals. 
They try to bar the astral plane against man. And 
naturally so, because they are concerned wifh the 
building up of the lower kingdoms, these elementals 
of form, the Rupa Devas; and to them man is a 
really hateful creature, because of his destructive 
properties. That is why they dislike him so much, 
He spoils their work wherever he goes, tramples < 
down \?egetable things, and kills animals, so that 
tl^e whole of that great kingdom of nature hates 
. the name of man. They band themselves together 
to stop the one who is just taking his first conscious 
steps on th^ astral plane, and try to frighten him, 
for they fear that he is bringing destructiveness 
into tlie new wor’d. 1'hey cannot do anytjjing, 
if you do not mind them. When that rush of 
elemental force comes against the man entering 
on the astpl plane,^he must remain quiet, indiffe¬ 
rent, taking up the position : “I am a higher 
product of evolution than you are ; you can do 
nothing to me. I am your friend, not your 
enemy. Peace! ” If he be strong enough to 
take up that position, the great wave of elemental 
force will roll aside and let him thftaugh. The 
'seemingly causeless fears which some feel at 
night are largely due to this hostility. You 
ane, night, more sensitive to the astral plane 
than ebring the day, and the dislike of the beings 
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otif.that plane for man is felt more strongly. But’ 
when the elementals find you are not destructive, 
not an embodiment of ruin, they become as friendly 
to you as they were before hostile. That is the 
first form of the dweller on the threshold. Here 
again the importance of pure and rhythmic food 
comes in ; because if you use meat and alcohol, 
you attract the lower elementals of the plane, those 
that take pleasure in the scent of blood and spirits, 
and they will inevitably prevent your seeing and 
understanding things clearly. They will surge 
round you, impress their thoughts upon you, force 
their impressions on your astral body, so that you’ 
may have a kind of shell of objectionable hangers 
on to your aura, who will much obstruct you in 
your efforts to see and hear correctly. That is the 
chief reason why everyone who is teaching Yoga on 
the right hand path absolutely forbids indulgence. _ 
in meat and wine. 

The second form of the dweller on tire threshold 
is the thought-forms of our own past. Tho.'e formsi 
growing out of the evil of lives that lie behind us’ 
thought-forms of wickedness of all kinds, those 
face us \vhen we first come into touch with the 
astral planCj really belonging to us, but appearing 
as outside forms, as objects ; and they try to scare 
back their creator. You can only conquer them by 
sternly repudiating them : ‘‘ You are no longer 
mine ; you belong to my past, and not to ifty p.^s^nt. 

I will give you none of my life.” Thus you will, 
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gradually exhaust and finally annihilate them. 
This is perhaps one of the most painful difficulties 
that one has to face in treading the astral plane in 
consciousness for the first time. Of course, «rhere 
at person has in any way been mixed up with 
objectionable thought-forms of the stronger kind, 
such as thflse brought about by practising black 
magic,, there this particular form of the dweller will 
ae much stronger and more dangerous, and offen 
3esperaie is the struggle between the neophyte and 
these dwellers from his past, backed up by the 
Dfhsters of the black side. 

Now we come to one of the most terrible forms 
of the dwellers on the threshold. Suppose - a case 
in which a* man during the past has steadily 
identified himself with the lower part of hi? nature 
and has gone against the higher, paralysing himself, 
using higher powers for lower purposes, degrading 
his mind to be the mere slave of his lower desires. 
A curious‘change fakes place in him. The life 
which belongs to the Ego in him is taken up by 
the physical body, and assimilated with the lower 
lives of which the body is composed. Instead of 
serving the purposes of the Spirit, it is dragged 
away for the purposes of the lower, add becomes 
,pajt of the animal life belonging to the lower 
bodies, so that the Ego and his higher bodies are 
weakened, and the animal life of the lower is 
strengthened. Now under those conditions, the 
‘ Ego w^y sometimes become so disgusted with Wiis 

T 
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vehicles that when death relieves him of the’ 
physical body he will cast the others quite aside. 
And even sometimes during physical life he will 
leave dhe desecrated temple. Now after death, 
in these cases, the man generally reincarnates- 
very quickly ; for, having torn himself away from 
his a.stral and mental bodies, he has-no bodies 
with which to live in the astral and mental world?, 
and he must quickly form new ones, and come 
again to re birth here. Under these conditions the 
old astral and mental bodies are not disintegrated, 
when the new mental and astral bodies are formed 
and born into the world, and the affinity between’ 
the old and new, both having had the same owner^ 
the same tenant, asserts itself, and 'the highly 
vitalised old astral and mental bodies will attach 
themselves to the new astral and mental bodies, and 
become the most terrible form of the dweller on.. 
the threshold. 

These are the various forms’ which the dweller 
may assume, and all are spoken of in books dealing 
with these particular subjects, though I do not know 
that you will find anywhere in a single book a 
definite classification like the above. In addition 
to these there are, of course, the direct attacks of the 
dark Brothers, taking up various forms and aspeqts^ 
and the most common form they will take is the 
form of some virtue which is a little bit in excess 
in the yogi. The yogi is not attacked through his 
vicfs, but through his virtues ; for a virtue ir.''excess , 
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becomes a vice. It is the extremes which are ^ver 
the vices ; the golden mean is the virtue. And 
thus, virtues become tempters in the difficult 
regions of the astral and mental worlds, a*d are 
i^tilised by the Brothers of the Shadow in order 
to entrap the unwary. 

I am n»t here speaking of the four ordinary 
ordeals of the astral plane : the ordeals by earth, 
water, fire, and air. Those are mere trifles, hafdly ‘ 
worth considering when speaking of these more 
serious difficulties. Of course, you have to learn 
^^y(),Tt you are entirely master of astral matter, that 
* earth cannot crush you, nor water drown you, etc. 
Those are, so to speak, very easy lessons. Those 
amongst you who belong to the Masonic body will 
recognise these ordeals as parts of the tenguage 
they'are familiar with in their Masonic ritual. * 

There is one other danger also. You may injure 
yourself by repercussion. If on the astral plane 
you are tlureatened Avith a danger which belongs to 
the physical, but are unwise enough to think it 
can injure you, it will injure your physical body. 
You may get a wound, or a bruise, and so on, out 
of astral experiences. I once made a fool of 
myself in this way. I was in a ship going down, 
and, as I was busy there, I saw that the mast of the 
ship was going to fall, and, in a moment's forget¬ 
fulness, thought: “ That mast will fall on me ; ” 
tflat^orfentary thought had its result, for when I 
■camelsack to the body in the morning, I had a l^irge 
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pljysical bruise where the mast fell. That is a^ 
frequent phenomenon, until you have corrected 
the fault of the mind, which thinks instinctively 
the things which it is accustomed to think down 
here. 

A 

One protection you can make for youfself as you 
become more sensitive. Be rigorously t truthful in 
thought, in word, in deed. Every thought, every 
r, desire, takes form in the higher world. I f you are 
careless of truth here, you are creating a, whole 
host of terrifying and deluding forms. Think truth, 
speak truth, live truth, and then you shall be 
from the illusions of the astral world. ‘ 

Preparation for Yoga. ^ 

People say that I put the ideal of discipleship so 
very high that nobody can hope to become a 
disciple. But I have not said that no one cai; 
become a disciple, who does not reproduce the 
description that is given of the perfect) disciple. 
One may. But we do it at our own peril. A man 
may be thoroughly capable along one line, but have 
a serious fault along another. The serious fault 
will not prevent him from becoming a disciple,, 
but he must suffer for it. The Initiate pays for 
his faults ten times the price he would have had 
to pay for them as a man of the world. That is 
why 1 have put the ideal so high. I have never 
said that a person must come utterly *up fc* fhe 
id^l before becoming a disciple, but I hatl'c said, 
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lat the risks of becoming a disciple without thgse 
ualifications are enormous. It is the duty of 
hose who have seen the results of going through 
he gateway with faults in character to poiijt out 
Ijat it is well to get rid of these faults first. Every 
ault you carry through the gateway with you 
becomes a dagger to stab you on the other side. 
Therefore it is well to purify yourself as much as 
you can, before you are sufficiently evolved on any * 
line to jjave the right to say : “ I will pass through 
that gateway.” That is what I intended to be 
awd^rstood when I spoke of qualifications for 
discipleship. I have followed along the ancient 
road which lays down these qualifications which 
the (Jiscipltf should bring’ with him ; and if he 
comes without them, then the word of Jesus»is true, 
that he will be beaten with many stripes ; f(?r a 
man can afford to do in tlie outer world with small 
result what will bring terrible results upon him 
when once*he is treading the Path. 

The End. 

What is to be the end of this long struggle ?' 
What is the goal of the upward climbing, the prize , 
of the great battle ? What does the yegl reach at 
lasjt ? He reaches unity. Sometimes I am not. 
sure that large numbers of you, if you realised what * 
unity means, would really desire to reach it. There 
art: muny 'virtues ’ of your ordinary life which will 
drop entirely away from you when you reach uiuty. 



^^any things you admire will be no longer helps t 
hindrances, when the sense of unity begins 
dawn. All those qualities so useful in ordina 
life—.such as moral indignation, repulsion from e\ 
judgment of others—have no room where unity 
realised. When you feel repulsion from e\ 
it is a sign that your higher Self i<5 beginni. 
to awaken, is seeing the dangers of evj 
hfc drags the body forcibly away from it. Tli 
is the beginning of the conscious moral lil 
Hatred of evil is better at that stage than indiffe 
ence to evil. It is a necessary stage. But rep 
sion cannot be felt when a man has realised unit 
when he sees God made manifest in man. A m; 
who knows unity cannot judge another. “ I judj 
no m?yn, ” said the Christ. He cannot be repellf 
by' any one. The sinner is himself, and how sh: 
he be repelled from himself ^ For him there is i 
‘ I ’ or ‘ Thee ’; for we are one. 

This is not a thing that nrnny of you honest 
wish for. It is not a thing that many of you ho 
estly desire. The man who has realised uni 
knows no difference between himself and the vile 
wretch that walks the earth. He sees only tl 
God that, walks in the sinner, and knows that tt 
sin is not in the God but in the sheath. The di 
ference is only there. He who has realised th 
inner greatness of the Self never pronounct 
judgment upon another, knovtrs that other ao hln 
sejf, Ullkfie himself as that oth^^that k! unit} 
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talk brotherhood ; but how many of us really 
practise it ? And even that is not the thing the 
yogi aims at. Greater than brotherhood is identity, 
and the realisation of Self as one. The SixthJJoot 
Ras« will carry brotherhood to the highest point. 
The Seventh Root Race will know identity, will 
realise the unity of the human race. To catch a 
glimpse of the beauty of that high conception, the 
greatness of the unity in which “ I ” and “ mine,*” 
“ you ” jnd “ yours, ” have vanished, in which we 
are all one life, even to do that lifts the whole 
‘ure towards divinity, and those who can even 
see that unity is fair, they are the nearer to the 
realisation of the Beauty that is God. " 



